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CARDINAL SUHARD 


In the last years of his life Cardinal Suhard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, wrote a remarkable series of long 
pastoral letters in which he surveyed the revolutionary 
crisis which exists throughout the world and the role 
which the Church must play in shaping the world of 
tomorrow. The first of these was entitled RISE OR 
DECLINE OF THE CHURCH and was published in 
Lent, 1947. It is a remarkable commentary on the 
meaning of the Tract De Ecclesia in modern times— 
how Christ is incarnate in the Church and how the 
Church must incarnate itself in the world. The second 
was published in Lent, 1948, and was entitled THE 
MEANING OF GOD. It begins: ‘‘ A year ago we 
spoke to you about the Church. This year we wish to 
speak to you about God. It is a logical sequence, for 
the mystery of the Spouse of Christ leads us quite 
naturally to the mystery of the Supreme Being.”’ 
Finally, in 1949, shortly before his death, Cardinal 
Suhard issued his pastoral on the Priesthood, THE 
PRIEST IN THE MODERN WORLD. It is a docu- 
ment worthy to take its place with the great classics 
on the priestly office in the Church and in Society. 
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THE CATHOLIC NURSE 


by 
JOHN F. McPHILLIPS 


Is there something in the Irish character that finds satis- 
faction in tie pomp and circumstance of uniform? There was 
a time when Irishmen were to be found in the uniforms of most 
of the armies of Kurope : it may have been the same instinct that 
gave so many Irish recruits to the police forces of English and 
American cities. To-day it is Irish girls who are to be found in 
the uniforms of foreign cities—apparelled in the multitudinous 
hues of the nursing profession. There must be few parishes in 
Ireland that have not sent girls to train as probationer nurses, 
and the number of Irish recruits to the profession increases yearly. 
It is an Irish contribution in the field of civilisation that will make 
an interesting reckoning in the years to come. 

The Irish nurse has qualities of mind and heart that have 
won her golden opinions in a profession accustomed to praise in 
honey-tongued words. In war she has been found with courage 
and cheerfulness in positions of danger, and troops have shown a 
preference for her ministrations that at times made her the envy 
of her colleagues. Undoubtedly, there are qualities in the Irish 
character that aptly meet the demands of professional nursing and 
which, in response to the discipline of hospital training, tend to 
produce a very fine nurse. 

With such a character it is no wonder that many Irish girls 
seek entrance to a Training Hospital. For a variety of reasons 
many a girl with such ambition finds it particularly difficult to- 
day to get herself accepted by an Irish hospital. But British 
hospitals clamour for her services, offering her free professional 
training, good living conditions, an attractive salary and liberal 
holidays. The War had made a drain on the profession and the 
attraction of more lucrative employment in plenty made recruit- 
ment scanty. The new, lavish Health and Welfare Schemes — 
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that became operative in July 1948, found British hospitals 
lamentably understaffed and unable to cope with the demands 
made upon them. ‘The position of the nurse in the life of the 
community received a new emphasis. Nursing, always the re- 
cipient of much verbal eulogy and a paucity of practical favours, 
ceased to be the Cinderella of the professions. 


Priests are frequently consulted by girls anxious to take up 
nursing as a career. It is often difficult to offer advice. There 
is first of all the matter of education. What standard should the 
candidate for nursing have attained? Many hospitals demand 
Matriculation standard ; some require a period of Secondary School 
education ; but the majority of British hospitals are content to 
apply a simple examinational test that can be easily passed by 
any girl who has reached Standard VII ot the Elementary School. 
Irish hospitals with their long waiting lists of aspirants can afford 
to be more selective. But such selectivity offers no motive for 
snobbery. Some of the best nurses I have known have been the 
intelligent products of the Elementary Schools, and on consulting 
the Matron of one of the largest training hospitals I find her view 
is in accordance with my own. Secondary School education is 
desirable, but not essential. Granted a capacity to study (and 
the pre-examination study of most student nurses is intensive), 
directed by a capable Sister Tutor, allied to an ability to learn 
from the clinical practice of the wards and spurred on by the de- 
termination to achieve her ambition, there is no reason why a 
bright girl should not be able to pass her qualitying nursing 
examinations. 

In no circumstances should a girl be allowed to enter on such 
a career before she is at least eighteen years of age—it would be 
foolish to expose her to the risks of infection that hospital life 
carries, atanearlierage. Atany rate, it isan imprudence verging 
on the criminal, to permit any girl of country background to leave 
her home at an age earlier than eighteen to go to merge herself in 
the lite of a city. 

Nor should eighteen be looked on as the ideal age at which 
to enter nursing. Many girls enter in their twenties, and I have 
known girls of more mature age and experience—Civil Servants, 
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clerks, dressmakers—to enter a training hospital and, qualifying 
as successful nurses, find in their new career that sense of sztis- 
faction that nursing offers to a woman who has a vocation to the 
work. Perhaps those who enter the profession at a mature age 
tealise most quickly that nursing is an art, not a trade, a calling, 
not a business. Hence only those who feel strongly inclined to 
the life and who show a definite aptitude should be encouraged 
to enter on it. 

That aptitude will include the mens sana in corpore sano; a 
willingness to accept the undoubted hardships of the life ; an un- 
selfishness of character that is prepared to spend itself in the ser- 
vice of others ; a breezy cheerrulness of disposition that will remain 
equable before the testy waywardness of the sick. The aspirant 
nurse must combine a ready deference to authority with a con- 
scientious sense of duty that makes her utterly dependable. This 
sense of duty is of the essence of the nursing life, a tradition of 
which the profession has every right to be proud. On the day 
a girl dons her uniform for the first time and steps on duty on a 
ward she realises that from now on she is a different person. 
Henceforward she will be merged in the profession ; she will 
live in a world where Christian names are used but seldom, and 
she must accustom herself to the impersonal address ‘“‘ Nurse,” 
with all the demands that term will bring in a life in which she will 
be for ever giving of herself to those who need her. She will learn 
that to lose one’s life is to find it, and that in making others hap- 
pier she will find her own happiness. She will mature rapidly as 
growing responsibilities are thrust upon her and she finds her place 
in the great and respected trinity of healers—The Priest, The 
Physician and The Nurse. Those who know her only’ against 
her native background would be surprised to meet her in uniform 
on her first night duty—that crisis in the young nurse’s life, a 
period of unforgettable strain to the u ind and body of feminine 
nature, when most nurses wonder, as they drag themselves off 
each morning after a twelve-hour stretch, what on earth ever 
persuaded them to take up such a career. 

It is in such moments that the Catholic nurse, with her strong 
sense of the supernatural, with the spiritual richness of the Faith 
at her command, with her training in Christian self-denial, has an 
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advantage over her non-Catholic colleagues. The Catholic nurse 
can bring to her care of the sick something more valuable than 
even the best professional efficiency. She can bring to the re- 
lationship of nurse and patient an attitude prompted by a spiritual 
motive, for she can see Christ in even the least of His brethren 
and consider her attentions to sick humanity as a service to Him. 
Not only can she alleviate pain, but she can help the sufferer bear 
it as the cross that must need be borne by those who will follow 
after Christ. No one realises better than the Catholic nurse that 
the best portion of nursing is concerned not with potions, pills and 
powders, but with the exercise of an influence of the strong upon 
the weak, of the righteous upon the wicked, of the wise upon the 
foolish. Hence, to be at her best as a nurse, she, herself, must be 
a living manifestation of the Faith. 


To equip her for her work, Dr. Brian Johnson, of The Leicester 
General Hospital, has written a little book of 160 pages: ‘‘ The 
Catholic Nurse,’ published by Burns Oates at 6/-. His aim is to 
provide in a “small, companionable volume” such information 
as the nurse may need for a knowledge of her Faith, for her 
guidance as a woman, and for-her practice in her profession. It 
is an ambitious effort, and, sinceso much is tackled, it follows, as 
the author recognises, that the book suffers from the defect of 
sketchiness. The first sixty pages of the book are concerned with 
Apologetics. Here Dr. Johnson has let down his bucket into very 
deep waters indeed—unnecessarily deep, when one considers the 
type of mind at which the book is directed. The chapter headings 
will indicate the difficult matters treated of : ‘“‘ Is there a God?” ; 
“‘ Have we a soul?” ; ‘“‘ Who was Christ ?”’; ‘‘ Where do we go 
from here?” ; “Do miracles really happen?” ll this has 
been much better done in the lucid, well-ordered conciseness of 
Sheehan’s “ Apologetics,” a text book in most Irish schools. Few . 
nurses will find this section of Dr. Johnson’s book easy of com- 
prehension, for its author writes in a style far from idiomatic and 
cannot count graceful ease and clarity of exposition among his 
gifts. The average nurse would have more than a little difficulty 
in grasping the meaning of such a passage as this—typical of many 
others : 
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If, then, we can, as we know, hold in our mind some- 
thing that cannot, from its very nature of universality, be 
held in any material medium, it follows that the mind is not 
made of matter—in other words, it is spiritual. 

This first portion of the book would make suitable reading 
as a text to be expounded by the Chaplain at meetings of The 
Catholic Nurses’ Guild. 

The second part of the book considers the nurse living her 
life in non-Catholic surroundings and mixing with companions. 
whose principles of conduct will generally be very different from 
her own. Here Dr. Johnson displays much practical common- 
sense and a keen realisation of the difficulties that confront the 
Catholic nurse when she has to live and seek her pleasures in what 
is often a pagan atmosphere. Some of the chapter headings will 
again indicate the scope of the matter: “‘ Temptations: Having 
Them and Being Them” ; “ Fashions and Flirts” ; ‘“‘ Courtship. 
and Engagement”; “‘ Married Men”; Being Broadminded”’ ; 
“Drink” ; “ Marriage.” The Catholic nurse can receive nothing 
but good from the downright talk in these chapters, and being a 
nurse, she can be talked to with a straightforwardness appropriate 
to her calling. 

The absence of a chapter on The Mass and The Sacraments. 
and their place in the life of the Catholic nurse is an unfortunate 
lack in this useful book. ‘‘ By The Mass you shall know them” 
is a principle that is particularly pertinent in the nursing pro- 
fession. An Irish priest, advising a young parishioner thinking 
of “ crossing the water’”’ to enter hospital life, would have as his 
first concern : ‘‘ What opportunities will you have for the practice 
of your Faith?” A note of enquiry to the Matron on this matter 
would often serve useful purposes. I know at least one very 
large London County Council Hospital that offers its probationers 
not only the opportunity, but encouragement, to attend daily © 
Mass during their first three months. The routine of very many 
hospitals makes attendance at Mass possible for staff only on 
alternate Sundays. It is good to remember that every State 
hospital in Great Britain and Northern Ireland has now an official | 
Chaplain and that by tactful persistence and diligence on his part 
every effort will be made to give time to the nurses to discharge 
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their religious duties. Much will depend on the Chaplain and the 
desire he brings to make acquaintance with new probationers. 

One point it might be well to bear in mind. The larger the 
hospital (a hospital’s size is measured by its bed capacity—it may 
tun from 100 to 2,000 beds), the wider will be the scope it offers 
for training. The corresponding numerical extension of its nur- 
sing community will offer probability of a greater percentage of 
Irish and Catholic nurses with whom the Irish newcomer can more 
teadily find a common ground of friendship. It would be very 
desirable, if it could be arranged, that two girls from the same 
district should travel to the same hospital together—the military 
principle of double sentries in times and points ot danger works 
well. For it would be foolish to close one’s eyes to the fact that 
there is a danger to Faith and morals. I have tried to gather 
views on this topic from observers qualified to judge. Opinions, 
tange from the most glowing accounts of the lustre these modern 
“wild geese”’ are bringing to their Faith, their nation and their 
profession, to illustrations of that well-worn, dismal theme (which 
is so often the result of faulty interpretation of facts), that the Irish 
of the present generation readily lapse from the Faith when they 
go abroad. : 

The young nurse has greater safeguards than many young 
emigrants. She has the services of a Chaplain, she has the strict 
discipline of hospital life, she has the incentive of professional 
ideals, she has the stimulus or feeling she must justify her choice 
of life by achieving success and that such success comes only to 
those who work hard—an acknowledged preservative against 
diabolic wiles. A girl who comes from a good Catholic home, 
and who is returning to spend one month in every twelve there, 
should find no undue difficulty in keeping her Faith and living a 
good life. Danger is greatest in small isolated hospitals, where 
there is no hospital Mass on Sundays, where the Catholic nurse is 
a tare species, and where free time can be a period of boredom. 
To meet an atmosphere of hostility to her Faith, the Irish nurse 
calls up that stubborn loyalty to her religion which is part of her 
national heritage. She is, at her best, capable of almost heroic 
acts of devotion, when she is aware that critical eyes are upon 
her and hostile tongues wag about her doings. I know two hos- 
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pitals in such circumstances where nurses, whose duty denies them 
attendance at the hospital Mass on Sundays, hire a special ’bus, 
tise at 5.45 a.m. and travel to the 6.30 a.m. Mass in a public church, 
tush back, and are on duty on the wards at 7.30a.m. Inthe same 
hospitals, it is of common practice that Catholic nurses on night 
duty, going on duty at 8 p.m., will anticipate the normal supper 
time for the sake of the Eucharistic fast, and,after twelve hours 
on night duty, will wait, fasting, to receive Holy Communion at 
the hospital Mass at 9.30 a.m. In one of these hospitals (the 
largest in “‘ The British Isles’), the proportion of Catholic nurses 
to non-Catholic was for very many years 1 in 15, and even to-day 
isonly 1 in 5. Yet these facts indicate a strong Catholic tradi- 
tion that developed in spite of numerical inferiority—a tradition 
that dictates the carrying of the Rosary beads in the uniform 
pocket and the recital of the Rosary as night prayers by small 
groups gathered together in each other’s rooms. If that happened 
in spite of hostility, what might not happen if only the atmosphere 
of indifference were met with the same spirit ? But, unfortunately, 
indifference is more insidiously paralysing on the Irish character 
than any hostility. 


Dr. Brian Johnson wisely prepares the Catholic nurse to meet 
the atmosphere of materialism and indifference by insisting on 
Catholic principles to guide her in her private life and in her work, 
and for this Catholic nurses and hospital Chaplains will thank 
him. The last sixty pages of his book are concerned with the 
moral problems (nearly always arising in the field of Midwifery 
and Gynaecology) that the nurse may meet in her profession. 
Many of these problems do not actually concern the nurse, for her 
connexion with them is seldom intimate. Though they are really 
problems for the doctor, it is proper she should know the Catholic 
attitude to them, so that, her moral sense being correctly directed, 
she may avoid laxity on the one hand and an equally dangerous 
sermpulosity on the other. 


Undoubtedly, she has here all the general principles necessary 
for the solution of her problems, but it requires not a little training 
and intelligence to apply principles in concrete cases. Most nurses 
would welcome a direction for the situation that frequently arises 
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in hospital—when the Catholic nurse, being the only nurse avail- 
able, is instructed to obtain and witness the signed consent of a 
patient for an operation that for the Catholic is illegal. The 
nurse wonders what are her obligations, say, when the patient is 
a Catholic, and the operation is a third Caesarean and the official 
consent form is vaguely worded : “‘ I consent to whatever operation 
the surgeon may consider necessary ”’ ; and the nurse knows that 
ligature of the tubes is normal hospital procedure in such a case. 
Again, what is a nurse to do, who, when nursing a malignant case, 
is ordered to give constantly increasing doses of morphia so that 
death will finally come from morphine poisoning rather than from 
cancer? She would welcome some guidance in such a book as 
this, for often in such circumstances she is grievously troubled in 
conscience. She would welcome detailed discussion by a Catholic 
doctor ; for, let us remember, the medical profession is more than 
a little touchy on all things that concern their practice ; that the 
touchiness is generally in inverse ratio to the age of the 
practitioner ; that house surgeons often in their own mind receive 
at graduation a temporary infusion of infallibility and omni- 
science ; and that suggestions savouring of criticism, especially 
if they come from a nurse, are not received in a kindly way. 

It is unfortunate that girls are often given a distaste for and 
fear of Midwifery by faulty instruction in the Senior Grades of 
the Secondary Schools. It would indeed be tragic if a Catholic 
girl were by such instruction warned off a department to which 
she can make a contribution that can come from no other source. 
For I am convinced that in the competent, Catholic midwife is 
to be seen the finest flowering of the nursing life. In these days, 
when the Pope has exhorted even nursing nuns to train in Mid- 
wifery, it is most desirable we should produce as many Catholic 
maternity nurses as possible. 

For the Catholic nurse comes to maternity work with all the 
noble teaching of the Church on Christian marriage behind her. 
She can see children as the God-given fruits of sacramental mar- 
riage and she has the high dignity of motherhood impressed on 
her mind by her own devotions to Mary, the Mother of God. The 
mighty fact of birth is for her the entrance into this world of an- 
other soul for whom Christ died, and she can see her own role as 
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that of an instrument of divine mercy—obstetricante manu Dei. 
Who will tell of the souls that owe the Beatific Vision to her Bap- 
tism? Who will set a limit to the influence of such a personality 
exercising its influence in those hours of a mother’s travail, when 
Faith yields hope and comfort and sympathy of which Science 
knows nothing? But nowhere outside the Church to-day can 
such a personality be produced. 

What of the nurse in later life? There are three possibilities. 
She whose life is so intimately concerned with sickness may—and 
often does-—fall victim to that sickness that is to be stayed not 
with flagons nor comforted with apples. She should make a suc- 
cess of marriage for she is admirably equipped by her training for 
the role of wifeand mother. I see her in the future filling another 
tole in increasing numbers. The call of the medical missions is 
teaching her, and to-day so many girls who in times past had little 
to offer to a religious congregation can now come with the richness 
of their professional training and the tested heroism of their youth. 
What a wonderful chance for modern novice mistresses of in- 
telligence to take the products of so many Training Schools and 
by a judicious mixture of spirituality and common sense make a 
new and brilliant amalgam for the glory of God and the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. In that day the world will see Catholic woman- 
hood at its best—and it will be startlingly good. 

But should neither the religious life nor the married life claim 
her, she is still a salaried woman capable of making her way in 
any part of the world. She isa member of a very respected pro- 
fession that offers a huge variety of work—work that is eminently 
satisfying to a woman’s nature. She has opportunities of pro- 
motion to posts of special responsibility and she participates in 
a superannuation scheme that will afford her freedom from 
financial worry on retirement. The years in which she views the 
"panorama of human suffering should bring no dulling of the fine 
edge of her sympathy—that great danger in the profession—for © 
against this the Catholic nurse has the enduring corrective of her 
Faith. A nature that started with a slope to the southern side 
should arrive at a maturity that takes a serene view of men and 
things, and a broad charity, without which all else is nought. When 
the time comes for the fall of the curtain on her own life’s drama, 
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surely she, who has watched with sympathy the entrances and 
exits of so many players on the world’s stage, should receive the 
commendation of Him in whose footsteps she has trodden, unto 
whose sick she has ministered, and for whose children she has 
cared. 


JOHN F. McPHILLIPS 


St. Brigid’s Presbytery, 
Derryvolgie Avenue, 
Belfast. 


A PRAYER FOR DOCTORS AND NURSES 


O Saviour of the world, who didst say: They 
. that are whole have no need of a physician, but they 
that are sick,’’ and didst heal not only sinful souls but 
sufferiny bodies, help me in my work of bringing health 
into Thy world, both of body and mind. Make me 
sympathetic and firm; imaginative and accurate ; gentle 
and strong; stimulating and pacifying; make me to do 
my best for uninteresting and repulsive people; teach 
me to detect the sound element in all of them and 
work on, and develop, that. 


Make me reverence the human body as Thy 
creation, intended to be Thy temple, and destined to 
rise again; make me never forget the mind and soul 
which my instruments cannot touch nor my material 
medicines reach. 


—C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


THE GREAT BOOKS 


by 
DENIS MEEHAN 


VEN on this side of the Atlantic one supposes the title 

“Great Books Foundation ”’ to be fairly familiar by now 
It is a movement in popular adult education, principally 
sponsored by Chicago University, but widely spread, it appears, 
at the present moment throughout American cities and towns, 
chiefly in the East. It has many ardent and influential 
champions, names like Mortimer J. Adler and Robert Hutchins 
(Chancellor of Chicago University) being very significant, and 
there is some irony in the reflexion that it was in the United 
States, where “‘ progressive’ theories about education had 
such currency, that this frankly traditionalist movement took 
shape. Briefly, the idea is to set people reading “ great 
books,’ and a four-year reading course has been devised, 
which, it is hoped, will produce a fair acquaintance with the 
heritage of Western civilisation. 

Anambitious project, obviously, so much so that scepticism 
about results is pardonable. Nowadays, outside professional 
circles in the universities, there is next to no sympathy with 
great books in this sense of the term (the universally-acknow- 
ledged masterpieces, and books which, for good or ill, have 
profoundly influenced human thinking and history). The 
great book is, tout court, the best-selling novel, or the book 
which (by chance more often than not) happens to strike the 
fashionable topic. In the United States the one absolutely 
essential prerequisite for greatness is judicious outlay upon 
advertisement. 


In such melancholy circumstances it is almost certain that 
the ‘“‘classic,’”’ as we used to understand the term, will never be 
written again. The climate is unfavourable, and the output 
ef technically competent literature far too great. Thousands 
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of books, literally, are published in the English language 
annually in England, the United States of America and other 
English-speaking areas, and when one gets to other languages 
the list becomes awe-inspiring. Manifestly the race for 
recognition is a keen one, and the writer who wants (or 
deserves) a place in the sun, has to elbow many people out of 
his way. To cope with the situation, from the readers’ point 
of view, we have digests, scores of books about books, review 
magazines, reviews of reviews, and, best of all perhaps, stage 
and film versions. We live upon these, and, vicariously, upon 
the reading of our neighbours. A sort of passive acquaintance 
with what is being written comes nowadays through human 
intercourse, and it is never really necessary to have read any 
book. 


The great books of history however present a problem 
which cannot be dealt with in these terms. They are the sort 
of books which, at best, are more read about than read, and 
they really call for concentration and study. There is little 
evidence that the modern reading public disposes of such 
qualities in large degree, least of allin America. Thus, if the 
Great Books Foundation really does succeed in inducing large 
masses of people to become acquainted at first hand with the 
literature chosen, it will have accomplished a most remarkable 
thing. The first year’s programme of reading and study runs 
to this.? 


Almost any educated man, accustomed to being frank with 
himself, will view that programme with profound humility. 
The truth is, of course, that he will not have read all those 
books. He will have read some, and possibly read about all, 


1The Declaration of Independence 
PLATO: Apology, Crito, Gorgias 


ST. THOMAS : Treatise on Law 
MACHIAVELLI : The Prince 


THUCYDIDES : History 

ARISTOPHANES: Lysistrata, 
Birds, Clouds 

ARISTOTLE : Ethics, Book I 

ARISTOTLE : Politics, Book I 

PLUTARCH: Lycurgus, Numa 
and Comparison; Alexander and 
Caesar 

ST. AUGUSTINE: Confessions, 
Books I-VIII 


MONTAIGNE : Selected Essays 
SHAKESPEARE : Hamlet 
LOCKE : Of Civil Government 
ROUSSEAU : The Social Contract 
The Federalist Papers 
ADAM SMITH: The Wealth of 
Nations 
KARL MARX : Communist Mani- 
festo 


The Great Books 


and for his sins he may have to admit that he has often talked 
knowingly about what he has not read. 


Speaking of ourselves as a class, priests that is, acquain- 
tance with such classics may be written off as a rather dim 
memory from school or university days. We read then, with 
varying degrees of interest, what it was necessary to read. 
Subsequently the professional study of theology intervened 
and fully engaged time and concentration. Through history 
we became familiar with significant titles (many of which we 
recognise in the Great Books programme), and we knew in a 
general way what estimate it was proper to form about them. 
Further than that it was manifestly impossible to go. 


In point of fact other educated classes in Ireland have been 
much less fortunate. The sort of academic training that Irish 
priests have always been getting at least made a rough 
acquaintance with some classics necessary. The pity is, 
however, that our study of such great books as we do know 
was made at a time when the judgment was relatively im- 
mature, and when the odds against intelligent appreciation 
were heavily weighted by an examination or some kindred 
awkwardness. There is nothing that can de done about this, 
short of re-reading, under better conditions, what we once 
glibly described (but more often than not insincerely) as 
masterpieces. 


_ Newman has memorable sentences about the revaluation 

of Greek and Latin masterpieces, to the effect that the acid test 
for them is the experienced judgment of middle years ; because 
nothing becomes really valid for us without experience of the 
various vicissitudes of living, the elations and dejections and 
perplexities. The masterpieces return, he says, ‘‘ to pierce 
us with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness’. . . . The 
passage can be found in the Grammar of Assent. It is my lot 
to be under the necessity of re-reading much Latin and Greek, 
and I think that no truer sentences than these have ever 
been written. 


There is a heavy proportion of Greek authors in the Great 
Books programme, and no one will feel inclined to quarrel with 
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it, because so many of them were demonstrably great; but 
my personal anthology would not be this. No two men, I 
suppose, could agree about a Greek anthology. 


Consequently, if a reading course be undertaken, the well- 
equipped reader, so far as Latin and Greek classics are con- 
cerned, will be well advised to choose his own items. One 
must “‘enjoy” such reading: it is not necessary to do 
violence to the mind by over-earnestness in the attempt to 
savour greatness, and it is always well to remember that re- 
reading and re-estimation may result in a reversal of commonly 
accepted judgments, if we are completely candid with our- 
selves. 


Within reason of course. Stephen Leacock found his 
happiest line of humour in campaigning against the ponderous 
judgments of professional classicists ; and a sort of gallup-poll 
was recently conducted by an American newspaper on certain 
nineteenth century novels, hoary school classics of our child- 
hood. They were classified in order of dullness, rough treat- 
ment being meted out to some august names. That is very 
well, because it is almost inevitable that a certain amount of 
dull matter will have become canonised through a tendency of 
critics to follow one another, without really reading what they 
set up for admiration. In general, however, the commonly 
accepted judgments must be fairly valid, and if we find our- 
selves continually at variance, it will be a good argument, not 
that there is something wrong with the great books, but that 
there is something wrong with ourselves. 


This particular selection of great books is, naturally, open 
to much discussion and much criticism ; but, to the reading 
man, it is at least suggestive. Discussion clubs, and the 
University Colleges, which have just begun to sponsor extra- 
mural courses for adults, should take note of it. The notable 
absence of readings from the New Testament may be due to an 
assumption that everyone will have read this at least. It is 
a highly optimistic assumption. 

There seems to be a heavy emphasis on books that have 
a political significance, or that had political repercussions ; and 
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the main idea is, apparently, to make readers familiar with the 
history of human political thinking and effort. This may be 
very necessary, but it is likely to give confused notions about 
“greatness,” and, inevitably, it means that much attention is 
given to rather dull, though epoch-making, products of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Names like Rousseau, 
Locke, Smith, Hobbes, Darwin are familiar enough in count- 
less fields of study ; but the average reader is conscious of no 
regrets at all that his knowledge of them is confined to 
summaries in the handbooks, and second-hand critiques. 


Then, one cannot help wondering about the mental state 
likely to be produced by this four-year course, where reading is 
begun (as it must be in many cases) with a sort of tabula rasa 
mind. Proper synthesis and evaluation over such a wide field 
of diverse and contrary thinking must certainly be beyond the 
powers of such a mind; and the free and unguided sort of 
discussion among readers which the scheme envisages cannot 
teally be very helpful. Readers must be free to form their own 
honest estimate of course ; but abstention from dogmatism 
can become quixotic. Almost every one of these books needs 
an interpreter, not in order to tell the reader what to think, 
but in order to tell him how the writer thought. 


That very reflexion prompted Father H. Gardiner (literary 
editor of America) to devise a scheme which puts expert advice 
at the disposal of ‘‘ Great Books ”’ readers, if they wish to take 
it? For each year’s programme a symposium is being issued, 
which provides commentaries on the various texts from the 
Christian point of view. The volumes for the first two years . 
are to hand, and they are excellently presented by the New 
York firm of Devin-Adair, which is already familiar to Irish 
writers, if not to Irish readers. Their most recent enterprise is 
the initiation of an Irish book-a-month club. 


The essays cover a wide range of contributors, and vary in 
quality, of course ; but they are extremely stimulating and 


'The Great Books. A Christian Appraisal. Symposia on the First and Second 
Year's Programme of the Great Books Foundation. Vols. I and II. Edited by 
Harold C. Gardiner, literary editor of America ew York. The 


magazine. N 
Devin-Adair Company, 1949 and 1950. Pp. 112 and 161. Price $2 and $2.75. 
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deserve reading apart altogether from the Great Books 
Foundation. Robert Hutchins himself, in a short foreword to 
volume one, has this to say: ‘‘ When some of the great 
masterpieces of the past are being read and studied fromia 
pragmatic and even materialistic viewpoint, it is refreshing to 
find an appraisal of the Great Books and of their contribution 
to our civilisation based on Christian concepts.” 


So seldom, strange to say, has this been done before that 
whole new possibilities are opened up, in the case of pagan 
classics particularly. The earliest Christian thinkers, like 
Basil, Augustine, Jerome, did occupy themselves with such 
revaluation, and not always to their own satisfaction ; but, 
since, it has been customary to take a great deal for granted. 
The Greek and Roman thinkers are read im vacuo without much 
attention to the possible significance of their thinking in our 
sort of world, and without proper adjustment of values when 
a conflict with subsequent Christian teaching is observed. 
A student reading the fifth book of Plato’s Republic is liable to 
find some of the political and social doctrines so outlandish (to 
a mind which is the product of two thousand years of 
Christianity), that Plato ceases to have any validity at all for 
him. If he takes the trouble at this stage to formulate what 
he really thinks, to evaluate, criticise and adjust, it is probable 
that he will emerge with a better understanding not alone of 
Plato, but of Christianity. 


There are obvious difficulties about making a satisfactory 
Christian appraisal of, say, the Socratic dialogues, or Lucretius, 
in a short chapter, and, when one addresses readers who have 
only the haziest knowledge of classical civilisation, the task is 
more complicated still. Too much has to be omitted, or 
explained too briefly, and, in the present instance, the cor- 
tributors have often been content with a rough precis and an 
indication of what might be called doctrinal aberrations. The 
trouble is that such treatment does little to convince the 
reader that he is dealing with a great book. Aristophanes is 
another case in point. The Great Books selectors have given 
him quite unusual prominence, and it must be said that the 
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appearance of the Lysistrata so early in the programme of the 
first year passesallunderstanding. In the Christian appraisal, 
it does seem that he has to be explained away. But he is 
significant, and he has greatness, and the successful adapta- 
tions by Louis MacNeice, broadcast on the B.B.C. Third 
Programme, show that, on another level, he can be brought 
home to us. 

I have no competence to consider the Christian appraisal 
of many items in this programme, and I cannot say that I feel 
any real urge to read Nietzche, Darwin, or, for that matter, 
Machiavelli. But, given the programme as it stands, the 
value of Christian handbooks such as these, which will 
patiently follow the Great Books selectors, goes without 
saying. Irish priests would be well advised to buy them, 
if not as guides to their own reading, at least as models for 
the direction they may have to do of the reading of others. 
The Great Books Foundation may capture the American 
public on a large scale, in spite of obstacles such as comic 
strips. If it does, one need not pause to wonder what will 


happen here. 
DENIS MEEHAN 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


THE ADVERSARY 


The priest in' the world will always and everywhere 
be its adversary. He will never be forgiven for evoking 
and perpetuating, generation after generation, the One 
they thought they had suppressed for ever, 

—Cardinal Suhard. 
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THE APPROACH TO 
NON-CATHOLICS 
by 


THOMAS FOY 


ie his very interesting article on “‘ The Church in Australia ” 
in the August issue of The Furrow Father Cleary has drawn 
attention to the lack of apostolic zeal among average Catholics. 
He points out that Catholics frequently fail to act as a leaven 
on the other members of society, and, to prove that Irish 
Catholics are no better than others in this respect, he mentions 
that there are still seventy thousand Protestants in Dublin, 
that Belfast is four-fifths Protestant, and that there are 
several parishes in the south of Ireland still nearly one-third 
Protestant. Towards the end of his article he refers to the 
recent convert work being done in Australia, and adds: “ It 
is quite probable that the present development in convert 
work goes back some twenty years to a small group of students 
studying for the Priesthood at Corpus Christi College, Mel- 
bourne. This little group composed a prayer for the conver- 
sion of Australia and set up a society among the students to 
have it printed and widely circulated throughout Australia. 
It was approved by the fourth Plenary Council in 1937. ...” 

To my mind the solution of the problem of our lack of zeal 
lies along the lines suggested in this final paragraph of Father 
Cleary’s article. For the aveage Irish Catholic the direct 
approach to non-Catholics is psychologically impossible, 
whereas the approach by means of the printed word is 
relatively simple, and in the early stages, much more effective. 
After that, the leaven of good example is all that is usually 
needed. 

In the present article I shall give a short account of a 
number of movements in other countries for the spread of the 
faith with which I have been personally in contact. In my 
opinion the same methods could easily be adapted to Irish 
conditions. The first movement is entitled ‘‘ The Apostolate 
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to Assist Dying Non-Catholics.” This Apostolate is of 
American origin and attempts to prepare the non-Catholic for 
a happy death by placing in his hands, in any way possible, 
a little ornamented prayer card which has no appearance of 
Catholicity, but which contains all the “‘acts”’ necessary for 
salvation. The card is of a very attractive design so that it 
will not be thrown away. The decorations are classical, not 
“religious.” There is no mention made of Catholicity, and 
even the imprimatur, which has been properly secured, is 
omitted. The prayers are so arranged that all attention is 
centred on the Act of Contrition. The work of the Aposto- 
late is not meant to be a substitute for conversions; it is 
a sincere attempt to save souls by using a new method of 
approach. The working of the Apostolate is so simple that 
anyone can do it. The card may be sent by mail, or it can be 
given to a sick non-Catholic friend as a present with the 
suggestion that he say the prayers a few times each day. The 
whole Apostolate is placed under the protection of St. Joseph, 
the patron of a happy death. 


The prayer-card was originally intended for private use 
only. Jt was one of the points explained every year by the 
author and designer in his Pastoral Theology class in Mount 
St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. One of the cards 
accidentally fell into the hands of Most Rev. John T. 
McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati. The Archbishop, 
seeing its possibilities, directed that a sample card be sent to 
all the priests of the archdiocese, to all the Catholic hospitals 
of the United States and to all the members of Mount St. 
Mary’s Alumni Association. The result was beyond all 
expectations. Hundreds of thousands of the prayer-cards 
were sent out in every direction, and as a result numbers of 
conversions have been made. Thousands of letters were 
teceived from priests, sisters and lay persons telling of the 
great success the cards had. The Apostolate was soon 
established in several European countries, and so successful 
has it been that already many Protestant ministers are using 
the card in their administrations to the sick and dying. The 
cards are now being printed in English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Polish, Slovenian, Hungarian, Russian, Ukranian, Greek, 
Finnish, Chinese, Japanese, and braille. They are frequently 
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given as presents to prospective converts and to the non- 
Catholic party in the case of mixed marriages. Letters of 
approval have been received by the author from nearly all the 
arclibishops and bishops of the United States and other parts 
of the world. The message of Pope Pius XII, sent to the 
American Hospital Association, is also full of encouragement 
to the promoters of the Apostolate. 

Naturally, the Apostolate is not operated for profit. The 
only motive is to help souls in their hour of need. Con- 
sequently anyone is perfectly free to reproduce the cards. 
Considering everything, printing, colouring, postage, it can 
easily be understood that the cards cannot be given free, 
except to those who cannot pay; otherwise the Apostolate 
would not exist. 

Copies of the cards may be obtained from the founder of 
the Apostolate, Rt. Rev. J. Markman, $.T.D., Compton Road, 
Hartwell, Cincinnati. Explanatory literature and sample 
cards aré sent free of charge. The prayers of the card which 
carries the title, ‘‘ My Daily Prayer,” are as follows : 


I believe in one God. I believe that God rewards 
the good and punishes the wicked. I believe that in 
God there are three divine Persons, God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. I believe 
that God the Son became man without ceasing to 
be God. I believe that He is my Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the human race, 
who died on the Cross for the salvation of all men, 


who died also for me. I believe on God’s authority 


everything that He has taught and revealed. O my 
God, give me strong faith. O my God, help me to 
believe with lively faith. 

O my God, relying on Thy almighty power and 
infinite mercy and promises, I sincerely hope to be 
saved. Help me to do all that is necessary for my 
salvation. I have committed many sins in my life, 
but now I turn away from them and hate them. 
I am sorry, truly sorry, for all of them because 


I have offended Thee, my God, who art all-good, 


all-holy, all-merciful, my kind and loving Father. 
_ Ilove Thee, O my God, with all my heart. Forgive 
me, I implore Thee, for having offended Thee. 
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I promise, O my God, that with Thy help, I will 
never offend Thee again. My God, have mercy 
on me. 


Another organisation which is doing excellent work in 
spreading knowledge of the Catholic Faith by new methods is. 
the Religious Information Bureau of the Knights of Columbus, 
4422, Lindell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. This organisation con- 
ducts a fine correspondence course in Catholic Apologetics, 
which is short but complete. It gives a non-Catholic an 
opportunity of investigating Catholic Faith and worship in 
the privacy of his own home. The book which forms the 
basis of the course is written in a very simple style. It is 
divided into six parts, and there are six test-sheets to be 
answered, one for each part. The test-sheets are corrected 
by a tutor and returned together with a certificate of com- 
pletion of the course, if the answers are satisfactory. Further 
courses will be given, if requested, at no cost, and no obliga- 
tion of any kind is incurred. This correspondence course, 
only recently started, has now assumed such proportions that 
theology students in various seminaries all over America have 
been asked to help in the checking of the answers and the 
awarding of scores. The latest development of this organisa- 
tion, and the most fruitful one in results, has been the in- 
setting of large advertisements in the leading non-Catholic 
newspapers of America offering free correspondence tuition 
in the Catholic Faith. The results have been astonishing. 
The Supreme Council of the Knights states its purpose thus : 
“We Catholics want our non-Catholic friends and neighbours. 
to know us as we really are, not as we are sometimes mistakenly 
tepresented. We are confident that when our religious faith 
is better understood by those who do not share it, mutual 
understanding will promote the good will that is so necessary 
ina Christian country. . . . American Catholics are convinced 
that as the teachings of Christ take hold of the hearts and 
conduct of our people, we shall remain free in the sense that 
Christ promised. To this end we wish our fellow-Americans. 
to become acquainted with the teachings of Christ as the 
Catholic Church has faithfully presented them since the day 
the Apostles invaded the nations of the world.” | 


Besides conducting courses by correspondence, the 
tganisation also publishes various booklets carrying such 
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arresting titles as ‘‘ What happens after Death?” “Can it 
be found in the Bible?” ‘“‘ Christ’s Seven Sacraments.” 
All booklets have had a surprisingly large circulation. 


An organisation nearer home which is doing excellent work 
in spreading the Catholic Faith is the Catholic Social Guild, 
Oxford. Its purpose is not so much to give an elementary 
knowledge of Christian doctrine as to produce leaders for 
a Social Apostolate and to supply them with the knowledge 
necessary for leadership. The Guild conducts correspondence 
courses and holds examinations for the award of certificates 
and diplomas in various social subjects. The standard is 
high and many of the subjects are of an advanced nature. 
Subjects for examination in the current programme include : 
Moral Philosophy, Social Ethics, Economics and Politics. An 
interesting feature of each Examination is that it is based on 
one prescribed book, and in 1949 more than two hundred 
students took correspondence tuition and passed the pre- 
scribed examinations. It is encouraging to note that among 
the candidates were students from Dublin, Cork and Galway. 
The Guild also publishes various pamphlets on all leading 
social questions of the day. 


The Newman Association, 31 Portman Square, London, is 
another society which helps to train leaders by means of 
correspondence courses. It also publishes a monthly paper, 
Unitas, and is associated with the Pax Romana movement. 
Its correspondence courses, which for the moment are sus- 
pended, are on the undergraduate and graduate level. The 
courses at the Newman Circle, London, have recently been 
recognised by the University of London as University Exten- 
sion Lectures and are attended by more than four hundred 
students, including many non-Catholics. Courses include 
Theology, Logic, Philosophy, Scripture and Economics. 


A very recent organisation for the spread of Catholic 
Truth is the Lamp Society, 125 Heath Road, Bebington, 
‘Cheshire, founded only last year. It is devoted to the revival 
of Catholicism in Wales, and has the warm approval of the 
Bishop of Menevia. Its main work is;the publication and free 
distribution among non-Catholics of a monthly four-page 
leaflet which treats in popular language—usually a conversa- 
tion between George and Bill—of some aspect of Catholic 
doctrine or sociology. It is too soon yet to judge of its effects, 
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but-so far the founders are very pleased with results. The 
Society is also able to provide sufficient money to keep a 
“ caravan-priest ”’ in the mountain districts of Wales, and the 
members are now hoping to be able to maintain a second priest 
there. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of modern missionary 
endeavour is the spirit of adventure and enterprise displayed 
by the Catholic Missionary Society of England, 114 West 
Heath Road, London. In a recent issue of the ‘‘ Catholic 
Gazette’ the Superior describes a number of experiments 
which the Society has undertaken. The most interesting 
experiment took place in a small town in the south. It lasted 
afortnight. For the first week a retreat was preached to the 
faithful. But during the second week no Catholic was allowed 
to attend unless accompanied by a non-Catholic. What was 
the result ? So many joined the enquiry class at the end of 
the retreat that premises had to be hired. Many of those 
who attended have dropped their suspicions of the Catholic 
Faith. They may never become Catholics, but they will no 
longer attack the Catholic Church. More to the point, their 
children will not hear, as their parents did in their own 
childhood, ill-informed attacks on the Catholic religion. 


It will be noticed that none of the above-mentioned 
Catholic Societies is of Irish origin. Irish non-Catholics, on 
the other hand, are fully conscious of the value of Corres- 
pondence Schools for the teaching of Religion. It may come 
as a surprise to some readers to learn that there is a non- 
- Catholic Bible Correspondence School operating in Dublin, 
which, though it started only a few months ago, has already 
over one hundred Irish students on its roll. Being interested 
in the possibilities of a Catholic Correspondence School, 
Icalled on the Director and was told that the Christian Culture 
Correspondence in Dublin was part of an international Corres- 
pondence School, that it was the most rapidly expanding 
correspondence school in the world, and that there were now 
over 600,000 students on its roll. The same day I learned. 
with regret that at the conferring of degrees in University 
College, Dublin, only three Catholic lay students were awarded 
the Diploma in Catholic Theology. 


_. Finally, I hope I may be excused if I give a short account 
of a personal adventure as an apostle of the pen. I give these 
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details in the hope that they may stimulate others more 
qualified and experienced than I am to do something worth 
while for the spreading of the Catholic Faith, and perhaps, by 
our united efforts, to establish a fruitful apostolate among 
non-Catholics. For some years past I have had printed each 
month small leaflets dealing with various aspects of the 
Catholic Faith. Each leaflet is prayer-book size, and carries 
on one side a small picture and prayer-poem, and on the other 
side a summary in very simple language of one doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. These leaflets. which, of course, carry an 
ecclesiastical permissu are printed by a firm which 
specialises in leaflet production, and are meant primarily for 
distribution among non-Catholics. Already they have had 
a wide sale in England and America, and orders have been 
received from India, South Africa, Germany, Portugal and 
France. A few titles will give some idea of the type the 
leaflets are : “‘ The Immaculate Conception,” ‘‘ The Catholic 
Teaching on Purgatory,” “‘ The Way to Heaven—Perfect 
Contrition,” “‘ The Sacrament of Matrimony,” “‘ The Catholic 
Priesthood.” One leaflet entitled ‘‘ The Last Judgment” 
with a prayer-poem for nurses on the reverse side, had a 
particularly large sale in non-Catholic hospitals. 


I give below the wording of the leaflet, ““ The Sacrament 
of Matrimony.” On the reverse side of the leaflet is a picture 
of Our Lady and a prayer-poem (from the Spanish) entitled 
“A Marriage Wish.”” My main difficulty with each leaflet is 
to combine both accuracy and completeness in one para- 
graph of three hundred words. 


Jesus Christ raised the contract of marriage to 
the dignity of a sacrament which gives grace to the 
husband and wife to fulfil their duties to each other 
and to bring up their children in the fear and love 
of God. The ends of Matrimony are the pro- 
creation and bringing-up of children as well as 
mutual support and affection in a common life. 
No human power can break the bond of marriage ; 
the civil law cannot, therefore, break the bond by 
granting what is called a divorce. A consummated, 
sacramental marriage can only be dissolved by 
death. Our Lord said: “ What God hath joined 
let no man put asunder.’”’ The presence of a priest 
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and two witnesses is ordinarily required for 
validity when the parties, or either one, are 
Catholics. The contracting parties minister the 
sacrament to one another by mutual consent. The 
priest witnesses and blesses the marriage contract. 
The Church does not approve of marriages between 
Catholics and those who do not profess the Catholic 
Faith, and only permits such marriages for very 
grave reasons. Marriage is a symbol of the union 
between Christ and His Church, and married people 
should live together as man and wife unless there is 
good reason for a separation. Contracting parties 
should enter the holy state of matrimony with a 
pure intention and from worthy motives and thus 
merit a blessing from God on their union. 


I am, of course, well aware of the limited appeal such 
leaflets may have, and I would be very glad to receive sug- 
gestions as to how the leaflets could be improved and a wider 
distribution obtained. Combined action could easily succeed 
where individual effort might fail. A few sample leaflets will 
be sent on request to any interested reader. 


THOMAS FOY 


Summerhill College, 
Sligo. 


POWERFUL AND SOLITARY 


In all that he does, in all that he is, consciously or 
not, the priest represents and pledges his Lord and 
Master. Freedom leaves him for ever. He is a tied 
man. Should he forget it, public opinion will not. 
Like Moses, the priest is the man of Sinai. Like him, 
and more so, the Lord has made him ‘‘ powerful and 
solitary.’’ The priest must always remember. it; when 
the time comes to fight on the plain, one part of him, 
the higher part, must remain upon the mountain in 
the cloud.—Cardinal Suhard. 
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Can” there be such a thing as a “ devotion to the souls in 
purgatory”? In other words, can we pray not only for but to 
the holy souls, asking them to intercede with God on our behalf ? 

Fr. Cornelius Roberts takes up this question in the American 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review (November 1950). He acknow- 
ledges that the practice of praying to the souls in purgatory is 
widespread but points out that St. Thomas gives no support to 
the view that such prayers are heard. In the liturgy, too, we 
find the Church praying for, but not ¢o the suffering souls. 

Fr. Roberts thinks that the reason why St. Thomas declines 
to attribute an active capacity for the prayer of petition to the 
souls in purgatory is to be sought ir; his severe view of the nature 
of the pains of purgatory. ‘‘ He thought that the same fire tor- 
mented the damned and the souls in purgatory, and that it acted 
upon both in a similar manner, so constraining them as to deprive 
them of the normal use of their higher powers.” Later in the 
Middle Ages a more benign view of purgatory became popular, as 
we see, for instance, in St. Catherine of Genoa’s treatise on the 
subject. According to her the dominant experience of purgatory 
is joy, ‘a joy which goes on increasing day by day, as God more 
and more flows in upon the soul.” Later again St. Robert Bellar- 
mine thought it “ probable” that the holy souls pray for us but 
he added that “‘ it seems useless to ask them, ordinarily, to pray 
for us, because they cannot normally know what we are doing in 
particular. ...They do not see our prayers in God, since they are 
not in glory.” Suarez advanced somewhat on this position by 
suggesting that our petitions might be made known to the holy 
souls by some medium of which we are ignorant, perhaps by the 
ministry of guardian angels. 

The modern practice of invoking the intercession of the souls 
in purgatory seems, says Fr. Roberts, to be mainly due to the 
influence of St. Alphonsus Liguori. He accepted it as a “ pious 
belief ” that God communicates our wishes to the holy souls, “ and 
they, being full of charity, will surely not neglect to present our 
petitions before the throne of God.” On this Fr. Roberts com- 
ments : ‘‘ With all deference to the opinion of a saint, we cannot 
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help thinking that it is more accordant with the ethos of Catholic- 
ism to seek the intercession of the Blessed Mother of God and the 
angels and saints in glory. Praying to the holy souls might lead 
to an unrealistic view of their state, one that would obscure our 
duty in charity of praying for them.” But surely the valuable 
evidence brought forward by Fr. Roberts himself seems to show 
that the consensus fidelium—or, if you will, the ‘‘ ethos of Catholic- 
ism ’’—has been progressing slowly but steadily for centuries to- 
wards the position of St. Alphonsus, who certainly did not under- 
estimate the value of invoking the intercession of Our Lady and 
the angels and saints in heaven. St. Alphonsus based his accept- 
ance of the view that we can pray to, as well as for, the souls in 
purgatory on the general principle that God appears to will the 
preservation of “‘a charitable communion of reciprocal prayers 
between them and us.” Sucha principle can surely claim to have 
a worthy foundation in the faith and tradition of the Church. 
Nor does there seem to be any serious danger that people who 
pray to the holy souls will forget to pray for them. The two prac- 
tices tend to go together in the actual life of Catholic peoples. 


* * 


Answering a question from a correspondent, L’Ami du Clerge, 
that excellent French weekly review of matters ecclesiastical, 
discussed the canonisation of St. Maria Goretti at some length 
(September 21). The writer pointed out that she was canonised 
expressly as a martyr. In such a case the martyrdom may arise 
not only from the endurance of death for the faith, but also from 
its endurance in defence of any virtue practised in due relationship 
toGod. St. Maria Goretti was, as Pius XII declared, “a martyr 
of purity.” When she was flung to the ground by her assailant 
in the kitchen of her home near Nettuno on July 5, 1902, she was 
not, as some accounts of the episode seem to imply, dispatched 
atonce. “She was given a choice between sin and death. In 
full consciousness she freely chose to die rather than offend against 
God by a sin of impurity.” This is clear from the evidence later 
given by the assailant himself. The Congregation of Rites em- 
phasised the point, too, in what it accepted as the authentic record 
of the scene in the kitchen, which is quoted by the writer in the 
Ami du Clerge. ‘‘ Maria guarded her virginal purity. Since 
violent resistance was impossible, she kept on trying to hold her 
clothes against her body. Repeatedly she cried: ‘No! No! 
No!’ ; ‘God does not will this’ ; ‘ You are committing a sin’ ; 
“You are damning your soul,’ as the murderer himself attests in 
the canonical inquiries.’ This shows clearly how ill-founded is 
the comment that has been made occasionally in France (and not 
only in France) on the canonisation of this child of twelve : ‘“ Why 
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should Maria Goretti be canonised because she was the helpless 
victim of an occurrence which, horrible as it is, happens to hun- 
dreds of other little girls every year? See the police records,” 
Maria was canonised as a martyr, the Amz writer emphasises : and 
it is not death by violence, however tragic or undeserved, that 
makes a person a martyr, but death accepted and endured for 
Christ’s sake. 


* * 


The promulgation of the dogma of Our Lady’s Assumption 
has given a renewed interest to the ancient traditions concerning 
her life after Our Lord’s Ascension. Where did she live during 
the years that were to pass before she herself was to leave this 
world? Fr. Robert North, S.J., examines all the available 
evidence on this subject in ““ Mary’s Last Home” (The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, September 1950). He summarises all that 
can be said for each of the two places that have a tradition of 
having been her home: Jerusalem and Ephesus. It is the 
“virtually unanimous” verdict of modern scholars that the 
Jerusalem tradition is well founded and that the Ephesian one is 
not, in spite of the fact that the Fathers of the Council of Ephesus 
(431) seem to have believed that “the theologian John and the 
virgin Mother of God holy Mary” lived and died in their city. 
Fr. North himself concludes: “‘The Jerusalem tradition is al- 
together more internally reasonable and is to-day rightly and 
universally accepted.” 

* * * 

“Early this year middleweight boxer Laverne Roach died as 
result of injuries suffered in a prize fight in New York's 
St. Nicholas Arena. The bout was televised. ...It was the prize 
ting’s first death over television.” 

Mr. Timothy A. Murnane opens an article headed “ Let's 
Face Facts About Boxing” (America November 18, 1950) with 
this unpleasant reminder of how far “ slugging” can go—and not 
infrequently goes—in the American professional ring. (The 
amateur sport is another matter). American moralists, he notes, 
have been divided in their opinions about prize-fighting, but 
latterly Fr. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., professor of moral theology. 
at the Catholic University of America, has come out strongly 
against it. “It is difficult,” he wrote in The American Ec- 
clesiastical Review (January 1950), to reconcile prize-fighting, as 
we have it to-day, with Catholic principles of morality.” Mr. 
Murnane, who obviously knows a good deal about the ring at first 
hand, agrees entirely with Fr. Connell, and he does so as one of . 
those ‘‘ who wish to save boxing as a sport.” “ Records show,” 
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he writes, “‘ that in the past four years over fifty boxers have died 
as a result of head blows in the ring. Eighteen were killed last 
year alone. In addition to those who died of ring injuries are 
thousands of punch-drunk fighters, ‘ the living dead ot pugilism.’ 
After their years in the ring, many wind up in asylums, on relief, 
or as a burden to their families.” He quotes a letter written by 
a young woman in Chicago who saw the fight in which Laverne 
Roach was killed to make a television holiday : 


Three of the four persons who watched the fight on our 
TV set became ill from the close-up of poor Roach’s face. 
When they pushed him out for the tenth round, he was blind, 
helpless, could not hold up his hands. He just stumbled 
about in a weird danse macabre. One could sense death 


hovering near. 
* * 


In America of November 25, 1950, Fr. John J. O’Connor, S.J., 
wrote on “ Secular Institutes: A New Apostolate.” He describes 
a “secular institute” as ‘a society whose members bind them- 
selves by a private vow, oath or act of consecration to seek spiritual 
perfection by practising the evangelical counsels of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience, and by carrying on some form of the apostolate 
in the world. Members do not wear a religious garb, nor are they 
obliged to share a common life under one roof, although some do.” 
Such institutes were given official recognition by Pius XII on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1947. There are now more than a hundred of them in 
different countries, the best known of them being the Spanish 
Opus Dei, founded in 1928 as an instrument for the christian- 
isation of professional life. This institute was granted final ap- 
probation on June 16, 1950. An American branch-institute of 
Opus Dei has recently been started in Chicago by a priest, Fr. 
eet Musquiz, who was himself a former lay member ot Opus 

et. 


The Holy See has made it clear that the apostolate of secular 
institutes is to be practised ‘“‘ not only in the world but as of the 
world, and therefore with avowed aims, practices, forms, and in 
places and circumstances corresponding to this secular condition.” 
Thus they are not to be religious congregations in disguise. They 
are, as Fr. O’Connor says, “a providential answer” to the ardent 
desire of many lay folk to-day ‘for spiritual perfection and for — 
new organisations adapted to their own needs and those of others.” 


* * 


. In the Clergy Review of November 1950, Mgr. R. A. Knox 
discusses in his own inimitable way the subject of the Liturgy in 
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“ Let the faithful have as much English as possible in 


English. 
church,” he concludes, “ if it is going to make them love the liturgy. 
But is it? There are three doubts which may give us pause. 


(i). You want an agreed translation that will lift men’s 
hearts, not merely enlighten their minds. 

(ii). You want a laity which can spare forty minutes 
to assist at a low Mass. English raced through, and some- 
times clipped, as our Latin Mass is raced through and some- 
times clipped, would be wholly intolerable ; you would be 
lucky if you could catch a word of it. 

(iii). You want to reckon with the deadening effect of 
constantly repeated English phrases on the mind. Only 
converts know what that is.’’ 

His final word on the matter, put forward as a personal view, 


is still a very objective one. ‘‘ The liturgy is a very old thing 
which has not stood still, but developed through the centuries. . .. 
And I do not feel certain that you can translate it into English, in 
however masterly a fashion, without losing the colours you sought 
to preserve. I wish I did.” 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 


Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway. 


A CASE 


We ought to consider each sick person as an 
individual with a body and a soul that is destined for 
eternal life. There is a danger, with specialisation as it 
exists to-day, of a patient being considered merely as a 
case, shall I say, as a heart, or a head, or a kidney, or 
an appendix, and not as an individual, with his own 
personality and his own family environment. Man is 
not merely a composition of flesh and blood, bone, 
fibre and tissue, but a human being capable of be- 
coming a son of God and of enjoying the vision of God 
throughout eternity. 


—Cardinal Griffin. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE TRUE CROSS 


Helena. By Evelyn Waugh. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 
Price 9/6 net. 


Mr. WaucuH tells us that his new 
novel is just ‘‘ something to be read ; 
in fact a legend.”’ The story, there- 
fore, is the thing and we can go 
ahead without enquiring too curiously 
about implications. But that is not 
to say we can do it justice by a 
casual reading. It has too many 
graces for that. 

The story is embroidered with 
elaborate frills of legend and fiction 
because the established facts of 
Helena’s life are few. Even legend 
has left many gaps, which the author 
has to fill in out of his own inventive- 
ness, Where ‘there are two con- 
flicting legends he tells us he prefers 
the picturesque to the more plausible. 
The very nature of his material gives 
him a wide charter, and he takes full 
advantage of the liberties offered. 

As a character, Helena dominates 
the scene throughout, and nothing 
happens that does not impinge on her 
in some way and shape her destiny. 
From the early days in Britain she has 
a set of values of her own and a 
steadiness of outlook that mark her 
out from the trivial people of her 
society. During the long years of her 
lonely existence as a deserted wife in 
Roman garrison towns we are con- 
Scioas of a steady withdrawal into 


herself from the ‘frivofitiés around 


her. Much that was latent in her 
comes to the surface when she 
receives the faith. The completed 
picture is that of a strong woman of 
steadfast mind and clear vision, 
impatient of shams and shibboleths, 
with something of an epic quality 
about her. It will be difficult ever 
again to think of Helena except in 
terms of this finely-conceived portrait. 

Mr. Waugh has a sure hand in 
digesting the general history of the 
period and weaving it into the texture 
of his story. The background of a 
steadily disintegrating empire is 
admirably done. It is not obtrusive 
or academic but percolates through 
the conversations of various charac- 
ters. The method is the same when 
he deals with the emergence of the 
faith into full toleration. Here was 
an excuse for a fanfare of trumpets, 
but that is not Mr. Waugh’s way. 
Christianity does not come into its 
own on a great wave of fervour and 
idealism. Instead it is portrayed as 
being riddled with heresies; the 
battle .between ‘‘ homoousios” and 
“ homoioousios ” goes on merrily as 
if it were a sort of game for the 
dilettanti. It is only a phase, how- 
ever, and Mr. Waugh suggests this 
by bringing it into contrast with the 
firm-based faith of Helena. 

The story is a marvellous com- 


pression of years and events. It 
moves swiftly and is told with great 
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terseness. The colloquial, modern 
idiom gives incisiveness and a 
“live” flavour to the dialogue. 
When the Pope, with a gentle irony, 
said to Helena as she was setting out 
to find the true cross, ‘‘ You'll tell 
me—won’t you ?—if you’re success- 
ful.” 

‘* T’ll tell the world,”’ said Helena. 
This is the slang of to-day turned to 
rich ends. 

The last chapter is entitled 
‘‘Ellen’s Invention.” Helena finds 
the true cross. She is directed to the 
spot by a dream in which she meets 
the Wandering Jew, who tells her 
where it is hidden. This episode has 
a certain incongruity, coming as it 
does so near the actual finding of the 
cross. It is Mr. Waugh’s invention 


and he explains it in his preface, 
But it takes nothing away from 
Helena’s great moment. And here 
is Mr. Waugh’s conclusion and his 
assessment of what she has achieved: 

“‘ The wood has endured .. . for 
it states:a fact. Hounds are checked, 
hunting wild. A horn calls clear 
through the covert. Helena calls 
them back on the scent. Above the 
babble of her age and ours she makes 
one blunt assertion. And there 
alone lies Hope.” 

This latest offering from Mr, 
Waugh’s versatile pen is an absorbing 
novel and one of great distinction. 
He has proved himself at once in a 
new field. 


C. S. FINNEGAN 


RUSSIA IN THE EAST 


The Rise of Russia in Asia. By 
David J. Dallin. London: Hollis 
& Carter. 1950. Pp. 293. Price 
18/-. 


Our generation has witnessed Soviet 
Russia throw up a Western rampart 
of satellite states stretching from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, thereby 
reducing Europe to a crescent of her 
former self. Dr. Dallin warns us 
that for the present this campaign 
is only defensive and diversionary, 
for the attractive prizes which 
powerfully allure Russia have always 
been in the Far East. Hence the 
foreign policy of Stalin is only 
following the pattern set by Tsars 
between the middle of the last 
century and the Revolution. Both 
are dynamically expansionist. Both 


strive to carry the flag of divinely 


ordained Russian autocracy further 
afield. ‘‘ Conquer the West by way 
of the East,” said Lenin. ‘‘ Conquer 
the West by commanding the Hima- 
layas and the Pacific,” urged the 
Tsars. 

The Tsarist policy involved athree- 
pronged movement : the occupation 
and population of the 3,000,000 
square miles of the Asiatic vacuum 
with its mineral resources and Pacific 
ports; the gradual assimilation of 
the yellow races of China and Japan, 
after crippling their national threats 
at expansion; the deportation of 
Britain and France back to Europe. 
One could detect differences in the 
modern parallel: the world-wide 
policy of Stalin is more sweeping than 
that of the Tsars; his weapons, 
though the same, are more deadly; 
the U.S.A. replaces Britain as Russia's 
rival claimant to world control. 


But the differences are only 
accidental. 
And for both regimes the means are 


the same: incredible human suffer- 
ing, mass-movements, forced labour, 
fifth columnists, infiltration, clash of 
race and colour, rebellion and bloody 
wars, broken pacts and pernicious 
propaganda—all directed by Moscow. 
“ The Peoples of Western European 
civilization think that this area (east 
Asia} is exclusively a field for 
economic exploitation ... Russia, on 
the other hand, has assumed a civil- 
izing, educational mission.’”” The 
words were spoken, not by Vyshinsky 
across the UN conference table, but 
by Witte, the powerful Russian 
Foreign Minister at the turn of the 
century. 

Actual expansion began in the 
1840's with a cold war with Britain 
and counter-alliances with China and 
Japan in the East and America in the 
West.. Muraviov, Governor General 
of Siberia, moved into some Chinese 
possessions and General Nevelskoy 
equipped a few uninhabited islands 
in the Pacific with a small navy to 
counteract local British and French 
activity. 

‘Dr. Dallin has skilfully handled 
the-pageant of Tsarist foreign policy 
with its monotonous repetition and 
despicable intrigues. His exposure 
of the Soviet parallel is even more 
devastating for he is an exiled 
member of the Moscow Soviet 
opposition of 1918-21. His story 
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ends in 1931 and is continued up to 
1948 in his Soviet Russia and the Far 
East. But he shrewdly notes that the 
Russian Far East has never attained 
a stage of economic self-sufficiency, 
even in agriculture, while other 
Pacific regions like Australia, Canada 
and Manchuria have reached an 
incomparably higher economic level. 
This humiliating fact makes Russia 
keep a covetous eye on her richer 
neighbours, especially prosperous 
Manchuria, whose population, over 
90% Chinese, has grown from 
3,000,000 in 1870 to 40,000,000 in 
1940. 

This century of Russian politics 
recalls Croce’s remark that history 
apparently moves on two parallel 
lines which never meet : the political 
and the moral. On the one hand we 
have the ruthless Russian rulers, on 
the other their enslaved people, whose 
hardships cry to Heaven for a system 
that will restore to them their God- 
given rights. “The Russian 
question,” said Berdyaev,”’ “‘is above 
all a spiritual one . . . the salvation 
of Russia must come from inside.” 
Dr. Dallin has given us a broad 
principle of guidance through the 
jungle of Oriental politics and a 
timely reminder that we must take 
an overall, not piecemeal, view of 
them. His own conviction is tkat 
the only final deterrent to Russian 
expansion is another leading power 
in the East. 

T. K. Lone 


SPIRITUALITY 


Abbot Marmion. Edited by the 
‘Monks of Glenstal. Cork: The 
Mercier Press. Price 12/6. 


1948 marked the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of Abbot Marmion’s 
death, and the Benedictine com- 
munity of Glenstal (which was 
founded in fulfilment of Marmion’s 
wish) have edited this collection of 
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essays as an Irish tribute to the great 
Benedictine spiritual writer and 
director. Abbot Marmion richly 
deserves such a tribute from his 
countrymen, and it goes some way 
towards making amends for our com- 
parative neglect of him heretofore. 
The essays open with a delightful 
collection of reminiscences of Abbot 
Marmion by Dom Bede Lebbe, a 
former Prior of Glenstal. Next 
«comes Abbot Bernard Capelle with a 
study of Marmion’s place in the 
History of Spirituality. Then we 
have writers of various religious 
orders and congregations and one 
ddiiocesan priest (all Irishmen), who 
deal with different aspects of 
Marmion’s teaching. In doing so 
they usually make a comparison 
between Abbot Marmion and some 
other distinguished spiritual writer, 
thereby indicating to us a wide field 
of spiritual writing. Father Duff's 
essay on Dom Marmion as Spiritual 


Guide for the Secular Clergy should. 


remove any erroneous idea that Dom 
Marmion was a religious writing ouly 
for religious. In his fine Foreword 
to the essays the Archbishop of 
Cashel and Emly specially recom- 
amends this essay to all diocesan 
‘priests. 

The symposium closes with an 
account of the founding of Glenstal 
‘and its plans for the future, and an 
extract from ‘‘ Christ, the Ideal of 
tthe Priest,”” an unpublished work of 
-Marmion’s. 

All the contributors emphasize 
that the importance of Dom Marmion 
dies in the fact that he gave spiritual 
writing a solid dogmatic and scrip- 
‘tural basis. The Christo-centric 
quality of his writings contrasts 
sharply with the sentimental, 


moralizing approach of much spiritual 
writing before his time, and it is this 
quality which gives them so wide and 
so enduring an appeal. Father 
Eugene Boylan suggests further that 
the universality of their appeal is 
partially due to Benedictinism itself, 
which dates from the time of “ un- 
differentiated spirituality’ in the 
Church. 

The Benedictines of Glenstal are 
to be complimented on presenting 
such an imposing number of -dis- 
tinguished contributors in this sym- 
posium, and we sincerely hope that 
this work will lead to a renewed 
interest in the life and writings of 
Abbot Marmion. 


MICHAEL Harty 


Vers l’ Action avec Saint Augustin. 
By F.Cayré, A.A. Paris : Lethiel- 
leux. Price 300 francs. 


Fr. CayrE is best known outside 
France as the author of an excellent 
manual of patrology, and director of 
L’Annee Theologique; but as befits 
an Augustinian of the Assumption, he 
has specialised in the study of St. 
Augustine’s thought and spirituality. 
In Vers l’action avec Saint Augustin 
he traces the influence of the doctor 
of charity on the spiritual develop- 
ment of the Assumptionist founder, 
Fr. Emmanuel d’Alzon (1810-1880). 
Established just a century ago, the 
Assumptionist fathers have rendered 
signal service to the Church by their 
vigorous missionary activities in 
Africa, Asia and the Near East, 
while in Europe and. America they 
have been pioneers of the apostolate 
of the press and the Catholic school. 
The spiritual teaching of Fr. d’Alzon, 
based upon the writings of S 


Augustine, has been their inspiration 
during these fruitful years and is 
here-set forth with authority and 
concision. Canon Bardy, the re- 
nowned Church historian, contributes 
ashort preface in which he emphasises 
the special appeal of St. Augustine, 
who combined contemplation and 
action so well, as a master of the 
spiritual- life particularly in sym- 
pathy with modern conditions. The 
present work is an admirable ex- 
position of the guiding principles 
of Augustinian spirituality, Africa’s 
most precious legacy to the Church, 
and will encourage readers to consult 
the sources of that doctrine, notably 
the Confessions. The priest whose 
busy. pastoral ministry allows little 
time for patristic study will find in 
Fr. Cayré a reliable guide to the 
spiritual teaching of the greatest 
Father of the Church. 


P. J. Bropuy 


A Map of Prayer. By R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J. The Path of Prayer. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. Con- 
templative Prayer. By Pére de la 
Taille, S.J. The One Thing Neces- 
sary. By Rev. Bruno S. James. 
Delight in the Lord. By Daniel 
Considine, S.J. Fifty Meditations 
on the Passion. By Archbishop 


Goodier, S.J. The Paternoster 
Series. London: Burns, Oates. 
Price 1/6 each. 


TuEsE booklets have already had a 
wide circulation as separate intro- 
ductions to the life of prayer from 
different points of approach. The 
Series, has now been reissued by the 
publishers and will certainly continue 
to be widely read. These are book- 
lets to which one who has read them 
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already can always return with 
interest and profit. To those who 
are now making their acquaintance. 
for the first time they will open up a 
practical way of spiritual life where 
good will and a sound grasp of 
principles, such as the present writers. 
supply, will carry the soul forward 
as far as it is willing to go. Perhaps 
Fr. James’s The One Thing Necessary 
is the best starting-point in the series, 
and Archbishop Goodier’s Fifty 
Meditations the best one to keep 
for daily and repeated use. Here is. 
the whole verbum crucis laid out in 
short, simple thoughts that have the 
poignant quality of the Gospel itself. 
Fr. McNabb’s Path of Prayer and 
Fr. Considine’s notes of spiritual 
direction, collected under the title of 
Delight in the Lord, are for leisurely 
and reflective reading, while Fr. 
Steuart’s Map of Prayer leads the 
mind step by step from vocal prayer 
to the prayer of the presence of God. 
And here Pére de la Taille (better 
known to priests as a theologian of 
the Mass) takes over in his Con- 
templative Prayer. This is also a bit 
oftheologyin miniature. Itdemands 
and it well repays careful reading. As. 
a whole, the Paternoster Series is an 
effective introduction to the highest 
of all sciences, scientia sanctorum. It 
will be all the more acceptable to. 
most readers since it was obviously 
compiled with a view to the spiritual 
needs of those who must live and love 
God in daily contact with the every- 
day world. 


Simplicity. By Raoul Plus, S.J. 
London : Burns, Oates. Price 6/-. 
Pere Prius is one of the most. 
readable of modern spiritual writers. 
His doctrine is solid ; he deals with. 
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large and inspiring subjects; and 
especially he has a pleasing, almost a 
beguiling, way of writing. You look 
at his opening paragraph, and you 
read to the end of the book. His 
books are usually short and are full 
of little stories. Simplicity is also 
short and has a lot of stories; they 
are, as usual, nearly all from modern 
French life. (One could almost date 
Pére Plus’s books by the stories in 
them; they are sure to deal with 
people who were talked about 
among French Catholics at the time 
@ particular book was written. 


Jacques Riviére, Gustave Thibon, 
Guy de Larigaudie and other wp-to- 
the-minute French Catholic figures 
supply material for Simplicity.) But 
under the cover of interesting quota- 
tions and anecdotes the doctrine is 
as sure and invigorating as ever. 
“Remain true to yourself whatever 
happens. Linea recta—the straight 
line—always,”’ is Pére Plus’s con- 
cluding counsel to those whom he 
would lead to God by purity and 
simplicity of intention in all things. 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 


THE CANA CONFERENCE 


Proceedings of the Chicago Arch- 
diocesan Study Week on the Cana 
Conference of 1949. Chicago: 
Published by the Cana Conference, 
7315 South Yale Avenue, Chicago 
21, Illinois. Pp. 112. 1950. 


THE movement associated with the 
name Cana is so little known on this 
side of the Atlantic that some facts 
about it may be of interest. The idea 
is a new one: eight years ago Father 
John Delaney, S.J. conducted the 
first Family Renewal Day in New 
York City. Others followed in 
Rochester, Chicago and- elsewhere, 
and in Spring 1945 Father Donlevy, 
S.J. and his group in St. Louis 
changed the name to the Cana Con- 
ference, a change which other groups 
quickly followed. The American 
Hierarchy approved of the movement, 
which they placed under the guidance 
of the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
In a preface to the Proceedings, 
‘Cardinal Stritch says of it: ‘‘ I look 
‘upon Cana as being a distinct help to 
me in the discharge of my duties as 


pastor of the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
And I hope that this book, which so 
well explains the scope and methods 
of the Cana Conference, will ‘help 
other bishops and pastors in fostering 
the work in their dioceses and 
parishes.”” Though the movement 
has spread to other countries of the 
English-speaking world, it is as yet 
unknown in Ireland. 

Father Raymond McKee in his 
paper answers the question every 
Irish reader would like to put: 
“What is Cana?” “The mast 
important thing about Cana is, the 
fact that it has a very definite spirit, 
a happy appreciation of the spiritual 
value of married life, of the God-given 
vocation meant to be enjoyed and to 
bring satisfaction. I would call ita 
movement of married couples using 
Conferences to make their lives 
happier and holier. You can further 


define Cana as a movement to’ 


Christianize the home or a movement 
to supply inspiration, motivation, 
formation, and practical helps to 
make a happy and full Chistian 
married life.” (p 14). : 


The Conference is not properly 
an organisation ; the sponsors of a 
conference may be any Catholic 
society. A team of specially 
trained priests is available to help 
conduct the conference, in which a 
group of husbands and wives come 
together to take part in the three or 
four sessions that make up the day. 
The Proceedings give a very full 
account of the organisation, conduct, 
programme and aims of the Confer- 
ence. There would seem to be no 
doubt that, where it works best, 
Cana has had great success in 
bringing home in a particularly frank 
and American way all that is ex- 
pressed in its finely-chosen name, 
presenting the Christian truth about 
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“the great sacrament,” helping to 
bring light on the Christian vocation 
of marriage and on the dignity of sex. 

In Ireland we are apt to minimise 
the erosions that the secularist spirit 
has made into marriage, priests especi- 
ally so. Yet it would not be easy to 
predict what Cana in its present 
form could achieve in Ireland. 
For those who wish to know more 
about its working there is already a 
growing bibliography (listed here), 
but these Proceedings will satisfy any 
inquirer. Ten valuable papers, with 
schedules and appendices cover fully 
every aspect of the movement. 


J. G. McGarry 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Shepherds in the Mist. By E. 
Boyd Barrett. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Price 7/6. 


To have discovered Rome is a 
glorious thing, and a Newman or a 
Chesterton could write with pride of 
that discovery. To make the pain- 
ful pilgrimage back to Rome when 
one has wilfully strayed is a hard 
thing, and only sterling courage and 
God’s grace can accomplish it. But 
in the end the pilgrim is more 
glorious (and, if possible, even more 
welcome) than the newcomer, for he 
is the wanderer come home. This 
note, indeed, forms a large part of 
Father Barrett’s message to other 
stray shepherds : ‘‘ Come home ; you 
will be welcome.” And there is a 
message for those of us who, like St. 
Philip Neri, have been saved from 
that fate by nothing but God’s grace, 
to wait at the door for the wanderer 
and be the first to welcome him. 


His candour and his sincere un- 
varnished confession endear the 
author from the start. His love for 
his mother, his advice and help to 
stray Catholics even when he himself 
was walking in the mist, and his 
gentle and loving submission to Peter 
give us a picture of a lovable and 
good-humoured soul. As I read the 
book I felt it had one slight defect : 
it seemed to rely a good deal on 
emotion and human feeling, both in 
its descriptions and in its appeal. 
But I might have known that the 
author, like a good psychologist, 
would not be blind to this fact and 
be ready with his answer. I found 
it on page 99: ‘‘ Why should we 
not gladly admit that there is 
emotion in religion? In everything 
great in life great emotions are 
involved ” 


SEAN TIERNAN 


Toe Furrow 


The Galway Reader. Vol. II, Nos. 
3 and 4. Galway: O’Gorman. 


SPEAKING at the Annual Conference 
of Librarians at Galway last Sep- 
tember, a lecturer paid a just com- 
pliment to U.S.A. methods of propa- 
ganda for their lending-libraries. In 
editing The Galway Reader, Mr. S. 
Maguire, Galway Co. Librarian, has 


ganda really educative of the local 
reader’s mind. This excellent 
magazine provides the public, free of 
charge, with a hundred pages of 
notices and reviews of the latest 
books acquired by the Galway 
Libraries, and adds carefully-written 
articles on the arts, trades, topo- 
graphy and history of Galway City 
and County. 


discovered an ingenious and attrac- 


tive means of making library propa- T. K. Lone . 


“ Catholic Faith In Outline,” which commences in this 
issue, provides a short outline of instruction in Catholic 
doctrine and practice for the Sundays and Holydays of the 
year. The course, which covers all that a Catholic ought to 
know about his faith, will be particularly useful to priests 
who are following a programme prescribed in their dioceses : 
they will find somewhere in this series sufficient matter to 
answer their purpose. Father MacLoughlin has managed 
only by extreme condensation to get so much into these 
sermons ; but this compression ts all to the good, for it very 
rightly allows the preacher to develop the brief in his own 
way. The logical sequence and the paragraph headings 
make it easier for the preacher to grasp the structure of the 
sermon, and to carry it in his memory. 


Only those who have had to do work of this kind will 
realize how much study and preparation there is behind 
what reads so easily in these articles. They are warmly 
recommended to our readers. 


The. Editor 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN 
OUTLINE 


JAMES MacLouGHLIN 
QUINQUAGESIMA 
DoInG PENANCE : FAST AND ABSTINENCE 
Behold we go up to Jerusalem... Son of Man” 

This prophecy heralds Lent. Lent is a time for special prayer 
and devotions . . . And, as the ashes on Wednesday are intended to 
remind us, it is a time for penance. Why penance ? 

1. For purely natural reasons restraint (e.g. in eating, smoking) 
is good for one. Moreover, in the constant 
PURPOSE OF struggle between the Spirit and the “ flesh” 
PENANCE every exercise of restraint is strengthening the 
will. And the more we overcome the bodily 
appetites (hence morti-fication, 7.e. killing, Rom. 8: 13) the more is 
the soul then free to develop its own powers. Christians and pagans 
alike are agreed on that (Lenten Preface and I Cor. g: 27). 
Restraint in eating and drinking, ¢.g., is a recognized help against 
temptations of impurity. The word ‘fast’ is derived from the fast 
or firm grip over the appetite that such restraint gives. 

2. In Lent we shall be considering what our Lord suffered for 
our sins : “ mocked and scourged...” Surely it is only right that we 
ourselves should make some satisfaction for our own sins. 

3. Penance enables us to make satisfaction. Because sin is 
giving in to ourselves: to our selfish will or to our sinful bodily 
desires ; and penance is going against ourselves : punishing the will 
and the body. Moreover it has always been regarded as a practical 
evidence that one’s repentance is genuine. 

_ Fasting and abstinence are forms of penance that have always 

been practised, even in pagan religions. The 

ALWays Jews fasted. The Baptist and his followers 
PRACTISED fasted: Our Lord fasted. And the apostles. 
So did the saints, remembering : ‘“‘If any man 

will come after me...” (Matt. 16: 24) and “ The disciple is not 
above the master ” (Matt. 10 : 24). 
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Abstinence means abstaining from flesh-meat, and soup or gravy 

made from meat. Fat (but not meat) is allowed 

ABSTINENCE as a condiment, ¢.g., in making a suet pudding, 
REGULATIONS _ or frying bread or potatoes. 

The law of abstinence binds those who have 


completed their seventh year. Employers who provide meals are 
often quite willing, if asked, to give abstinence food to Catholic 
workers. 


If a person does not remember that it is a day of abstinence until 
it is too late to get a meal of something else, then the prepared meal 
may be taken. 


The law of fasting permits only one full meal to be taken. The 
law does not limit the quantity of this meal. 
FASTING Or, unless it is an abstinence day also, the kind 
REGULATIONS of the food. This meal may be taken around 
midday or in the evening. In addition to this 

full meal one is allowed two other small meals. 


The Quantity. It will vary with individual needs. In the 
morning a few ounces may be taken. In the evening (or at midday) 
some people might need up to about ten ounces. If necessary, the 
bigger of these light meals may be taken in the morning. Or the 
amount may be divided between them. 


If a person needed as much as sixteen ounces for these two com-. 
bined small meals in order to do his work properly without injury to 
his health, he might take that amount, unless diocesan regulations 
have fixed a lower maximum. That would still be fasting, and any- 
one who can do with that amount may not take any more. 


The Quality. Meat is not allowed at these little meals. As to 
what is allowed, custom and regulations differ. In most places it is 
permitted to take fish, vegetables, bread, butter, cheese, fruit, rice, 
milk. 


In addition to these smaller meals a light drink like tea, coffee, 
cocoa (not milk) with a morsel of bread, may be taken once or twice 
during the day. : 

The law of fasting binds those who have completed their twenty- 
first year and have not yet entered their sixtieth year. 
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We are not free to substitute penances of our own without at 
least seeing if we can keep those prescribed by the 
Do SoME church. A person who cannot keep many fast- 
PENANCE days in succession may be able to keep some, e.g. 
ember days or vigils. But if on account of health 
or work or inability to get a proper full meal, fasting would injure 
one’s health or cause undue hardship (not mere inconvenience), one 
would be excused. For a less reason, one can get a dispensation. 
But everyone should in Lent practise some penance, devotion, 
or the exercise of some much needed virtue . . . Then we shall be able, 
and more deserving, to enter with Jesus into the joy of Easter. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
SLOTH 


“ Receive not the grace of God in vain” 


Lent is a time specially set aside for considering first, how much 
our Lord suffered to redeem our souls from hell, and to open heaven 
tous. And secondly, for reminding ourselves that we, too, have a 
part to play in our salvation. A necessary part; for unless we do 
our share God will not save us. 

We would all presumably like to save our souls. We all certainly 

get sufficient help and guidance. If we fail, 
StotH IMPEDES then, it can only be because of our own 
SALVATION indifference or sloth. To persist in ignoring God’s 

offers of help would be an insult to God, and 
would be courting the danger of losing it altogether and finally. 


Sloth does not mean dislike of a duty. Feelings are not sins. 
Because . . . Distaste for prayer, ¢g., is not 
Waar StotH Is sinful. The greatest saints suffered from spiritual 
dryness. Nor is dislike for work—if we do it. 
Nor dislike of going to confession, or making the journey to Mass. 
No, sloth means the practice of giving in to feelings of dislike, and so 
doing one’s duties carelessly, or neglecting them altogether. 
Sloth, like pride, covetousness, etc. is called a capital sin. That 
does not mean that it is always mortal, but that 
ACapirat Sin itisasourceofothersins. ‘ Idleness hath taught 
. much evil” (Ecclus. 33: 29). It is often, e.g., 
the cause of sins of impurity. Further, sloth leads to neglect of 
prayer, to postponing confession and Holy Communion, to being. 
late for Mass, or maybe missing it altogether for some flimsy’ 
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reason. And, needless to say, when prayer, and the sacraments 
with all their graces, are neglected various sins are bound to follow. 


Few people are lazy in everything. There is usually some pur- 

suit or other which a person follows in earnest. 
REMEDY : It may be that: 

INCENTIVES (rt) he fears the consequences of neglect, or 

(2) some great reward entices him and so 

(3) he does what is necessary to obtain it, or 

(4) finally, he likes the activity for its own sake. “ The labour we 
delight in physics pain ”—Macbeth. 


Examples : A person may have one or more of these motives for 
attending to the work he lives by ; or for studying ; or in the follow- 
ing up of a hobby. If, then, we had corresponding motives or spurs 
for our spiritual activities we should have a remedy for sloth. 
Such motives will be found in the great spiritual truths. E£.g., 


(1) Fear of hell. Hell is the punishment of those who neglect 
God’s grace. Any of us may be lost. We shall be lost if we persist 
in ignoring such warnings as: “ Every tree that bringeth not... 
fire” (Matt. 7 : 19), “ Receive not ... vain.” 

(2) Heaven, a reward of infinite happiness, is open to us all. 

(3) But “ The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence . . . away” 
(Matt. 11 : 12). “ I reckon that the sufferings ...’’ (Rom. 8: 18). 
The commandments are God’s directions, given to us not to make 
life unpleasant but to lead us to heaven. 

(4) Finally, God’s goodness, demonstrated by Christ’s sufferings 
for us, should inspire us not merely to avoid seriously offending Him, 
but to like serving Him (J. 12 : 32). And should make us 
interested in the welfare of His Church. To-day’s epistle, and 
contemporary history, remind us of what Christians have had to 
suffer for the church. Scripture uses the strongest condemnation of 
those who are neither hot nor cold (Apoc. 3 : 16). 


Considerations like these stimulate us and suggest good resolu- 
tions. Yet mere spurts are little good—though 


SUSTAINING notoriously common with lazy people. The 
EFFORT following suggestions may help one to sustain 
one’s effort. 


1. Catholic literature, read regularly, will sustain one’s interest. 
2. Postponing duties like confession does not make them easier. 
A person who really wants to escape hell will not want to postpone. 
confession. Make a rule... and keep it. 
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_ 3. Make it a fixed practice to say some prayers every morning 
and night ; and to be present for all of Mass. 

No one likes scamped work. We should not scamp the chief work 
of life. Siackness in small things leads to slackness in bigger. 
Conversely, “‘ because thou hast been faithful . . . joy of the Lord” 
(Matt. 25: 23). To-day’s epistle is a call to action. For any one 
of us “ now” may be the last chance, “‘ the acceptable time, the day 
of salvation.” 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
THE REAL PRESENCE 
“ This is my beloved Son” 


This is the only recorded occasion during Our Lord’s mortal life 
that He allowed His body to reflect the glory of His divinity. But 
though His divine glory remained ordinarily hid, the apostles came 
to know by faith that it was there. So in the Blessed Sacrament 
now, even though the human appearance of Jesus is likewise hid, we 
know by faith that here too is the self-same “‘ beloved Son ” of God. 


About a year before the institution of the Eucharist our Lord 
promised that He would give His flesh to be 
THE PROMISE eaten and His blood to be drunk. Although He 
had given so many proofs of His power and 
goodness, many of those listening to Him protested that ‘‘ This 
saying is hard and who can hear it,” and “‘.How can this man give 
us His flesh to eat?’ Many of them in consequence “ walked no 
more with Him.” 


Clearly, then, the Jews understood the word ‘ eat ’ in its ordinary 
sense. And fortunately for us. For we know that if they had-made 
a mistake on that point, our Lord would of course have corrected 
them. Whereas, far from doing that, He only repeated what He had 
said, over and over again in the plainest words. E.g., “ Except you 
eat...” To unbelievers to-day He would say the same. 


If our Lord had told the Jews how He would give His flesh to be 
eaten, that is, if they had known what we now know about the 
manner of Holy Communion, perhaps they would have believed. 
But because they would not take His words on pure faith, He 
allowed them to “‘ go away ” (J.6 : 69). 
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We have four separate accounts of how, at the Last Supper, Jesus 
fulfilled His promise. He took bread and saying: 
THE “This is my body,” changed it into His body and 
FULFILMENT gave it to the apostles to eat. In like manner the 
wine. That was the first Holy Communion, 

Then He said : “‘ Do this...” 

The Church, like the apostles, has always taken those words of 
consecration, like the words of the promise, in their literal and 
obvious sense—plain as a last will. Indeed for 1500 years hardly 
anyone with the name of Christian thought of doubting our Lord’s 
real presence in the Eucharist. . 


Note that our Lord’s body is not changed. Bread is changed 

into it. How can that be possible? To God all 

TRANSUB- things are possible. As for understanding it, it 
STANTIATION may help if we keep in mind the difference 

between what a thing is, and the qualities or 
appearances (weight, shape, colour, feel, etc.) which that thing 
presents to our senses. We can alter the form, 7.e., one or more of 
the appearances of a thing . .. and leave the substance. That might 
be spoken of as trans-formation. What Jesus did was the opposite. 

He left the appearances of the bread and wine and changed the 
substance. That is spoken of as tran(s)-substantiation. 

Strictly speaking, our senses never perceive amy substance, but 
only the appearances that it presents. If, therefore, the substance 
were miraculously changed and all the appearances were left we 
could not, except by faith, know the difference. 

THE MANNER OF CHRIST’S PRESENCE 

We know, then, that our Divine Lord (forever united to His living 
body) is present in the Eucharist. Let us try to see how. 

1. Christ is present in whatever number of particles are changed 
into His body. One and the same story is in any number of books 
which print it. 

2. Christ is entirely present in each part of a consecrated host. 
[Analogy : a soul]. Even when broken—Christ “ broke.” 

3. Remember that size, or extension in space, is also a quality 
and so distinct from substance. The different parts of our Lord’s 
body have not in the Eucharist the quality of size or extension. But 
they are there, nevertheless : the same hands that blessed, the same 
living heart that loved, as it still does. 

- 4. Our Lord is now in glory and therefore cannot suffer in any 
way—except in so far as sin offends Him. The“ species ” alone can 
suffer violence. [Analogy: a-bible and the word of God]. 
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EasTER DuTy 

Our part is to believe, and to receive our Lord. Easter duty... 
But never regard Holy Communion merely as a duty. It is an 
unspeakable privilege, and a necessary protection against sin. 
[Repeat:] “‘ Except you eat...” (J. 6 ; 54). 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
“ Christ also hath loved us and... for us” 


The immediate meaning of St. Paul’s words is that Christ 
offered Himself for us on the cross. And we know 
Jesus that He continues to be offered for us in the Mass. 
our GUEST To-day we will consider how Jesus gives Himself. 
to us in the sense that He remains with us as 

our Guest in the Blessed Sacrament. 

That is what is meant by saying that the Blessed Sacrament is 
“reserved.” | About once a week the priest consecrates more 
particles than are necessary for Holy Communion at that days’ 
Mass. Consecrated Hosts are thus reserved in a ciborium which is 
kept in the tabernacle day and night. Before a tabernacle (usually 
onthe high altar) in which the Blessed Sacrament is thus reserved 
as anctuary lamp always burns. 

' The Blessed Sacrament is reserved not only for the benefit of 
the sick but also so that our Lord may personally dwell amongst us. 
A church, therefore, is not only a place for sacrifice but the House 
of God, the Home of the Blessed Sacrament. There is a common 
belief in the church that angels, unseen by us, always attend upon 
our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

We should avail ourselves of this immense privilege of having 
“eo Jesus with us: we should visit Him often. 
WHOM WE (t) He likes visitors. Recall how during His 
SHOULD VISIT mortal life our Lord never wanted to make 
people “ keep their distance.” ‘‘ Where dwellest 
thou... come and see” (J. 1: 38), “Forbid them not” (L. 18: 
16). The Pharisees found fault with our Lord because He ate with 
sinners (L. 15: 2). He allowed Mary Magdalene to wash His feet 
With her tears of repentance. He let St. John lean on Him at the 
Last Supper. On the mountain (last Sunday’s gospel) when the 
apostles feared, He touched them with a friendly gesture and told 
them not to be afraid. 

(2) Suppose we had lived in Nazareth long ago and had known 
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who Jesus was, and how kind, should we not have gone to visit Him ? 
(3) Or, if in some mysterious way Jesus in His mortal appear- 
ance was again living in some one place on this earth, what efforts we 
should make to visit Him—especially if we knew He welcomed 
visitors! And not merely out of wonder, but to honour and to 
pray to Him. We can do that now. 

There are special occasions when everyone should try to make 

a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. £.g., when there 
WHEN TO MAKE is solemn Exposition, or for the Holy Hour; 
A VISIT during the Forty Hours devotion ; or on Holy 

Thursday. But apart from these special occasions 
we should have the practice of frequently making a visit. 

Make the sign of the cross when entering the church. (A 300 days 

indulgence is gained if holy water is used). Gen- 
How To MAKE __ uflection is an act of adoration and should be 
A VISIT well made. One’s first attention should be to 

the Blessed Sacrament and not to any of the 
other altars or shrines. 

Most prayer-books contain some suitable prayers for a visit. Or 
we may use St. Alphonsus’s“ Visits.”” Or we can speak our own 
thoughts to our Lord in our own way. Here are a few suggestions : 

1. First make an act of faith. Because from that other prayers, 
z.g., adoration, love, asking, will naturally arise. In trouble recall : 
“Come to me... and I will refresh you” (Matt. 11: 28). St: 
Alphonsus recommends that a prayer to our Lady be also said as 
well. 

2. The season of the year may omapeet suitable thoughts, ¢.g:, 
Lent, Easter, Advent, Christmas. 

3. Recall some action or words of our Lord, e¢.g., from the 
previous Sunday’s gospel, always remembering that it is the same 
identical Jesus who is now present in the Church (Heb. 13 : 8). 

4. If the visit is very short do not try to cram many prayers 
into it. One short sincerely felt prayer is better than that. And 
even though one has no special feeling of devotion, the fact of 
visiting at all is an act of faith and love. 

“‘ There hath stood one ... whom you know not” (J. 1: 26) 
We know who is in our midst ; and we should be very careless indeed 
if we did not make the fullest use of our privilege. 

JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 
St. Eunan’s College, 
Letterkenny. 
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DOCUMENT 
MENTI ‘NOSTRAE (Continued) 
: “PART THREE 


PRACTICAL RULES 


) P to the present we have set forth the chief truths and the basic 
principles on which the Catholic priesthood and the exercisé of 
its ministry are founded. In daily practice, all holy priests conform 
diligently to these. ‘truths and principles, while all those who have 
deserted or renounced the priesthood have violated the obligations 
contracted’ by sacred ordination. 

Now, however, in ‘order that this Our paternal exhortation be- 
more efficacious, We deem it opportune to indicate in greater detail 
some of the things which refer to the practice of daily life. This is 
all the more necessary because in modern life there are a number of 
situations and problems presented in a new way demanding miore 
diligent examination and‘more attention. It is Our intention, there- 
fore, to exhort all priests, especially bishops, to expend all their 
solicitude in promoting dll that is necessary in our times and cor- 
recting all who withdraw from the right path. 

' After the long and varied upheavals of the recent war, the num-’ 
ber of priests both in Catholic countries and in the missions has fallen 
behind the evergrowitig needs. For this reason, We exhort all 
ptiests, both those ofthe diocesan clergy and those belonging to 
teligious orders or congregations, to go forward, bound close to- 


_ gether with bonds of fraternal charity, in union of strength and will, 


toward the common goal : the good of the Church, personal sactifica- 
tion, and the sactification of the faithful. All, even religious who 
live apart from the world and in silence, must contribute to the 
efficacy. of the priestly apostolate with prayer, sacrifice and. also 
with action, in so far as they can. 

_ But it is also necessary to recruit new workers, with the help of ; 
divine grace. Therefore; We draw the attention especially of - 
ordinaries and those engaged in the care of souls to this most 
important question, which is intimately connected with the future of 
the Church. It is true that the Church will never lack the priests 
necessary for its mission. Nevertheless, it is necessary to be watch- 
ful, mindful of the words of Our Lord, “ the harvest indeed is abun- 
dant but the labourers are few” (Luke 10: 2), and to be as diligent 
as possible in giving the Church numerous and holy ministers. ~ 

Our Lord HimselfShows us the surest way of having numerous 
Vocations : “ Pray ‘therefore the lord of the harvest to send forth — 
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labourers into his harvest ” (ibid.) : humble prayer, trusting in God, 

- But it is also necessary that the soul of those called by God be 
prepared for the impulse and the invisible action of the Holy Ghost. 
The contribution that Christian parents, parish priests, confessors, 
superiors of seminaries, priests, and all the faithful. who have the 
needs .and the increase of the Church at heart can give is precious 

-to this end. Let the ministers of God seek not only by preaching 
and catechetical instruction but also in private conversation to 
dissipate the prejudices now so widespread against the priestly state 
by showing its lofty dignity, its beauty, its necessity and its great 
merit. Every Christian mother and father, whatever their‘ sotial 
status, must pray to God to make them worthy to have at least’ one 
of their children called to His service. Finally, all Christians’must 
feel the duty to encourage and aid those who- feel serena: wi Wess. 
priesthood. 

The choice of candidates for the priesthood, recommended by 
Canon Law? to pastors of souls, must be the particular task of all 
priests, who have not only to render humble and generous thanks to 
God for the inestimable gift they have received, but in like manner 
must hold nothing dearer or more pleasing than to find and prepare 
a successor for themselves among those young men whom they know 
to be equipped with the necessary qualifications. . To succeed more 
efficaciously in this, every priest must make an effort to be, and to 
show himself, an example of the priestly life which for the young ~ 
men whom he approaches and among whom he looks for signs of the 
divine call can constitute an ideal for imitation. 


' This personal and prudent selection must go on always and i in. all . 
places not only among the young men who are already in the 
seminary, but also among those who are studying elsewhere, ‘and 
particularly among those who partake in the various activities of the 
Catholic apostolate. These last, even though they join the priest- 
hood at a later age, are often equipped with greater and more solid 
virtues, because they have already been tried and have strengthened — 
their souls by contact with the difficulties of life and have already 
collaborated in a field which is also the realm of priestly activity: 


But is it always necessary tq examine individual aspirants to, the 
. priesthood with diligence, to ascertain the intentions and the reasons" 
with which they have taken this resolution.. ‘Particularly, when it is _ 

a question of boys, it is necessary to find out’ if noe are e furnished 


? Canon 1353. 
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with the necessary. morat'and physical qualifications and whether 
they aspire to.the priesthood solely for its dignity and the spiritual 
profit of themselves and other people. 

» You know, venerable brethren, what are the conditions of moral 
fitness the Church requires in young men who aspire to the priest- 
hood. We deem it superfluous to detain you with this subject. On 


»the-other hand, We call your attention to the conditions of physical 


- fitness, all the more so hecause the recent war has left deadly traces 
and disturbed the young generation in a number of ways. Let the 
physical . qualifications.of the candidates, therefore, be. examined 
with particular attention and, where necessary, let there be recourse ~ 
to examination by a prudent doctor. 

With this choice of; vocations made with zeal and prudence, We 
trust that there.will arise on all sides a numerous and chosen force 
of candidates for the priesthood. 


THE GARE OF VOCATIONS 


Many pastors are preoccupied about the decrease of vocations 
and are no less disturbed, when it is a question of dealing with the 
young men who have already entered the seminary. We are aware, 
venerable brethren, how arduous this labour is and how many 
difficulties it presents. But the carrying out of so serious a duty will 
give you the greatest consolation in so far as, as Our predecessor 
Leo XIII said: “ From the cares and solicitude imposed by the 
training of priests, you } will have results most ardently to be desired, 
and. you will experience. that your episcopal office will be easier in 
its exercise and much more fruitful in its results.”* 


‘We.deem it opportuné, therefore, to give you some rules sug- 
gested hs ‘the necessity, greater today than ever, of training holy 
priests. . 

In the first place, it i is necessary to remember that pupils in minor 
seminaries are adolescents separated from the natural environment 
of ‘the family. It is necessary, therefore, that the life boys lead 
in the seminaries correspond as far as possible to the normal life of 
boys. Great importance: will be given to spiritual life, but in a _ 
manner suited to their capacity and their degree of development. 
Everything’ must be carried out in a healthy and calm atmosphere. 
Nevertheless, even here it must be observed that “‘ the just measure 
ismoderation,” in order that it does not happen that those who have 
Letter Multum, to the Hungarian Bishops, August 22, 1886+ 
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be trained to sacrifice and the evangelical virtues “ live in - 
sumptuous houses with attention given to their taste and comfort’! 
Particular attention must be paid to character formation ‘in the 
case of each boy by developing in him the sense of responsibility, 
the capacity to use his judgment, and the spirit of initiative. For 
this reason, directors of seminaries must use moderation in the. 
employment of coercive means, gradually lightening the system: of’ 
rigorous control and restrictions as boys grow older, by helping 
the boys themselves to stand on their own feet and to feel responsi- 
bility for their own actions. Directors should give a certain liberty 
of action in some kinds of projects, habituating their pupils to refleet, 
so that the assimilation of theoretical and practical truths..may 
become easier for them. Let directors have no fear in keeping then 
in contact with the events of the day, which apart from furnishing 
them with the necessary material for forming and expressing a’#ood 
judgment, can form material for discussions to help them and 
accustom them to form judgments and reach balanced conclusions. 


In this way young men are put on the path of honesty and loyalty, 
of esteem for firmness and uprightness of character, and aversion for 
every kind of duplicity. The more they are sincere and upright, the © 
better can they be known and guided by their superiors in the difficult 


task of examining vocations.. 


If young men—especially those who have entered the seminary 
at a tender age—are educated in an environment too isolated from 
the world, they may, on leaving the seminary, find serious difficulty 
in their relations with either the ordinary people or the educated: 
laity, and it may happen that. they either adopt a misguided 
false attitude toward the faithful or that they consider their training” 
in an unfavourable light. For this reason it is necessary to diminish 
gradually and with due prudence the separation between the people 
and the future priest in order that when‘he receives Holy Orderssand 
begins his ministry, he will not feel himself disorientated—a thing 
that would not only be harmful to his soul but also injure the eteaty 
of his work. 

Another serious duty of superiors is the intellectual training. of 
students. You have in mind, venerable brethren, the orders and 
dispositions given by this Apostolic See on this subject and We 
Ourselves from Our first meeting with the students of the seminaries" 
and colleges of Rome at the beginning of Our pontificate rain! 


2 cf. ALL. of November 25, 1948, and AAS XL, 1948, page 552. . Re 
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séebinmended these directives to 


“in the first place We urge that the literary and scientific educa- 
tion of future priests be at least not inferior to that of laymen who 
take similar courses of study. In this way, not only will the serious- 
ness Of the intellectual training be assured, but the choice of subjects. 
also will be facilitated. Seminarians will feel themselves freer in the 
choice of their vocation and there will be warded off the danger that, 
through lack of sufficient cultural preparation to assure a position 
in-the world, a student may feel himself in some way driven to 
take a path that is not his, following the reasoning of the unfaithful 
steward : “‘ To dig I am not able, to beg I am ashamed” (Luke 16: 
3). If, then, it should happen that some student about whom good. 
hopes were formed for his entering the Church should leave the 
seminary, this must not be a source of anxiety, because later on 
the young man who succeeds in finding his path, will not be able to 
forget the benefits received in the seminary and by his activity 
will be able to make a notable contribution to the work of the 
Catholic laity. 

' “Tn the intellectual training of young seminarians—although other 
Studies, especially those relating to social questions, so necessary 
today, should not be overlooked—the greatest importance must be 
given to philosophical and theological teaching “‘ according to the 
tule of the Angelic Doctor,”? brought up to date and adapted to 
meet modern errors. Study of these subjects is of maximum — 
importance and usefulness, both for the spiritual good of the priest 
himself and for the people. The masters of the spiritual life state 
that the study of the sacred sciences, provided they be imparted in 
‘the’ right way and according to correct systems, is a most efficacious. 
‘help i in preserving and nourishing the spirit of faith, checking the 
passions and maintaining the soul united to God. It must be added 
that the priest, who is the “ salt of the earth ” and “ the light of the 
world” (cf. Matt. 5: 13 and 14), must labour for the defence of the 
Faith’ by preaching the Gospel and confuting the doctrinal errors 
opposed to it which are disseminated today among the people by 
eyery possible means. But these errors cannot be efficaciously 
fought if the unassailable principles of Catholic palonnplay and 
theology are thoroughly known. 

In this connexion, it is. not out of place to recall that the 
Scholastic method is of particular efficacy in giving clear a 


ihatiress of July 14, 1939, AAS, pages 245-251. 
2 Codex of Canon Law, Canon 1366, 2 
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and showing how doctrines entrusted as: sacred: deposit to. the 
Church, teacher of Christians, are organically: connected: and clear, 
Today, there is no lack of those who, departing from the teachings of 
the Church and overlooking clarity and precision of ideas, not only 
depart from the healthy scholastic method, but. open the way. & 
errors and confusion, as sad experience shows. bedi 
‘In order to prevent wavering and uncertainty where ecclesiastied 
studies are concerned, We exhort you, venerable brethren, to watch 
_ carefully that the precise rules laid down by this Apostolic See for 
such studies be faithfully received and translated into action. 


SPIRITUAL AND MORAL TRAINING 


If, with so much solicitude, We have recommended solid intellec- 
tual training among the clergy, it is easy to understand how much 
We have at heart the spiritual and moral training of young clerics, 
“without which even outstanding knowledge remains fruitless and 
an even bring incalculable harm on account of pride which enters 
in the heart. Therefore the Church primarily and anxiously wishes 
that in seminaries solid foundations be laid for the holiness that the 
minister of God must develop and practise all his life. 


As We have already said in the case. of priests, so now We 
recommend that clerics should have a sincere.and deep convicti 
of the necessity of the spiritual life and feel the duty of maki 
every effort to acquire it, to preserve it and.to increase it con- 


tinuously. 


In the course of the day, following the more or less’ uniform 
programme, clerics perform a number of religious practices and take 
part in different exercises of piety. There is danger that the 
external exercises of piety are not accompanied by an interior 
movement of the soul, a thing which can become habitual and even 
giow worse when, outside the seminary, the minister of Gott is 
pressed by an often overwhelming need for Activity. 


For this reason, let every care be given to the training of young 
people for the interior life, which is the life of the spirit and according. 
to the spirit. Let them do everything in the. light of the Faith and 
in union with Christ, convinced that this is a serious duty of con- 
science for him who one day must receive the priestly character. and 
represent the Divine Master in the Church. For seminarians, the 
interior life is the most efficacious means of acquiring the priestly 
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virtues, the spontaneous strength coming from the firm conviction 
that) dvercomes difficulties and urges them to carry ‘out holy 
sesolutions. 

‘Those who are seeponaible for the moral training of seminarians 
must always aim at making them acquire all the virtues the Church 
demands in priests. Of these virtues We have already spoken in 
another part of this Exhortation and, therefore, We do not intend 


' foreturn to the subject: But We cannot refrain from indicating and 


recommending among all virtues that aspirants to the priesthood 
must firmly possess those upon which the moral structure of the 
priest is built, as upon solid pillars. 

It is necessary that young men acquire the spirit of obedience 
by accustoming themselves to submit their own will sincerely to that 
of God manifested through the legitimate authority of superiors. 
Nothing is more to be deplored in the conduct of the future priest 
than that it is not in conformity with the Will ef God. This 
obedience must always be inspired by the perfect model, the Divine 
Teacher who on earth had but one single programme : “to do thy 
will” *(Heb. 10 : 7). 

- From the seminary on, the future priest must learn to give filial 
anid sincere obedience to superiors in order to be always ready 
Jater on to obey his bishop docilely, according to the teaching of the 
unsurpassed confessor of Christ, Ignatius of Antioch : ‘‘ Obey ye all 
the bishop as Jesus Christ obeyed the Father.” ‘‘ He who honours 
the bishop is honoured by God.” ‘‘ He who works without being 
known to the bishop, serves the devil.”2 “ Do nothing without the 
bishop, keep your body like the temple of God, love union, flee 
discord, be an imitator of Jesus Christ as He was an imitator of His 
Father.” 

Every care and solicitude must be taken to have seminarians 
appreciate, love, and- preserve chastity, because the choice of the 
priestly state and perseverance in it depend in great part on this 
virtue. Being exposed to greater dangers, chastity must be solidly 
‘possessed and proved at length. Let seminarians, therefore, inform 
themselves about the nature of ecclesiastical celibacy, of the chastity 
that they must observe and of the obligations it brings with it; and 
then let them learn of the dangers they may meet. Let them take 


Ad Smyrnaeos VIII, : -Migne—P.G. VIII, 14. 
VII, P.G. V, 700, 

o—. 
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heed to defend themselves against these dangers from a tender age, 
- having recourse faithfully to the means offered by Christian asceticism 
for bridling the passions, because the more ‘strongly and efficaciously 
they control them, the further the soul will progress. in the other 
virtues and the surer the fruit of their priestly ministry. Hence 
whenever young seminarians show evil tendencies in this regard 
and, after due trial, show themselves incorrigible, . it is absolutely 
necessary to dismiss them from the seminary. before they receive 
Orders. 


These and all the other priestly can be and 
firmly possessed by seminarians, if from.the beginning they have 
acquired and cultivated a sincere and tender devotion to . Jesu 
present “truly, really, and substantially.” in our midst. in the 
Sacrament of His Love. They will make_ of Him, present in the 

Blessed Sacrament, the inspiration and the end of all their actions, 
of their aspirations and of their sacrifices, And, if.to devotion to 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament they unite filial devotion to Mary, 
full of trust and abandonment to her and urging the soul to imitate 
her virtues, then the Church will be happy, because the fruit of an 
ardent and zealous ministry can never be wanting in a priest whose 
adolescence has been nourished with the love of Jesus and Mary. 


‘Here We cannot refrain from strongly. recommending - you, 
venerable brethren, to take particular care of the young cleric. 


The passage from the sheltered and tranquil life of the seminary 

to the active ministry may be dangerous for the priest who enters the 

‘open field of the apostolate, if he has not been sufficiently prepared 

for the new life. The many hopes placed in young priests may fail 

if they are not gradually introduced to the work, wisely watched 
and paternally guided in the first steps of their ministry. 


We approve, therefore, grouping young priests when possible for 
some years in special institutions where, under the guidance of 
experienced superiors, they can develop their piety and perfect 
‘themselves in sacred studies and be put ‘on the path toward that 
form of the ministry more closely pclicd to their tempera- 
ments and aptitudes. 


For this reason We would like to see jastitutions of this ‘nature 
established in every diocese or, according to srg for a 
number of dioceses together. a 

In the case of Our beloved city, We Oursel 
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the 50th anniversary of Our priesthood, We erected the St. sm 


‘Institute for young priests.* 


We exhort you, venerable brethren, to avoid so far as it is possible, 


‘placing still inexperienced priests into full pastoral activity or 


sending them into places far removed from the see of the diocese or 
from other larger centres. In this situation—isolated, inexperienced, 

exposed to dangers, lacking prudent advisors—they themselves and 
their ministry would certainly suffer harm. 


It is particularly recommended that young priests be placed 


with some parish priest, for in this way, with the guidance of elder 


people, they can more easily adjust themselves to the sacred ministry 
and perfect the spirit of piety. 

We remind all pastors of souls that the future of newly ordained 
priests is to a great extent in their hands. The burning zeal and the 
generous resolutions with which they are animated at the beginning 
of their ministry can be spent and certainly weakened by the example 
of their seniors, if these latter do not shine with the splendour of 
virtue or if, under the pretext of not changing old customs, they 
show themselves inclined to ease. 


We approve and strongly recommend what is already the wish 
of the Church,? that the custom of community life be introduced and 
extended among the priests of the same parish or of nearby parishes. 

If the practice of community life brings with it some sacrifice, 
there is, however, no doubt that great advantages derive from it. 
In the first place it daily nourishes the zeal and spirit of charity 
among priests. Then, it gives an admirable example to the 
faithful of the detachment of the ministers of God from their own 
interests and from their families. Finally, it is a testimony of the 
scrupulous care with which they safeguard priestly chastity. 

_ Moreover, priests must cultivate study as Canon Law wisely 
prescribes. “‘ Clerics must not suspend their studies, especially those 
of a sacred nature, after having received the priesthood.” The 
€odex besides requiring that examinations be undergone “ at least 
tvery year for three years’ where young priests are concerned, also . 
prescribes that the clergy should hold meetings several times 
ayear “to promote knowledge and piety.”® 
LCE, XLI 1949, p. 165. 

Canon 
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4Canon 130, I. 
5 Canon 131, I. 
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- To encourage these studies, sometimes rendered difficult by the 
precarious economic conditions of the clergy, it would be most 
opportune if ordinaries, according to the splendid tradition of the 
‘Church, were to restore dignity and efficiency to cathedral, collegiate 


and parochial libraries. 

Despite the despoiling and dispersal they have undergone, many 
ecclesiastical libraries often possess a precious heritage of parch- 
ments, of books in manuscript or print, ‘‘ cloquent testimony of the 
activity and influence of the Church, of the faith and generous piety 
of our ancestors, their studies and their good taste.’ 


These libraries must not be neglected receptacles for books but 
living structures with a room for reference and reading. Above all, 
however, let them be up to date and enriched with works of every 
kind, especially those relating to the religious and social questions 
of our times, so that teachers, parish priests, and particularly young 
priests may find there the doctrine necessary for diffusing the truth 
- the Gospel and for fighting error. 


PART FOUR 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Finally, venerable brethren, We deem it Our office to give you 
a warning about the difficulties proper to our time. 

You are already aware that among priests, especially those less 
equipped with doctrine and of less austere lives, a certain spirit of 
novelty is being growing in an ever graver and more disturbing 
manner. 

Novelty is never in itself a criterion of truth and it can be worthy 
of praise only when it confirms truth and leads to righteousness 
and virtue. 

_The age in which we live suffers from serious errors in every field: 
philosophical systems which are born and die without improving 
morals in any way ; monstrosities in art which even pretend to call 
themselves Christian ; standards of government in many countries 
that succeed rather in oppressing the citizen than in promoting the 
common good ; methods of living and economic and social relations 
which threaten honest men more than the cunning. From this it 


1 Letter of Cardinal P. Gasparri to the Bishops of Italy, April 15, 1923. 
Ench. clericorum, Tip Pol. Vat. 1937, p. 613. 
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follows almost naturally that there are not lacking in our times 
priests, infected in some way by this contagion, who express opinions 
_and follow a mode of life even in dress and the care of their person 
alien to both their dignity and their mission ; priests who allow 
themselves to be led astray by the mania for novelty, whether it bein 
their preaching to the faithful or in combating the errors of adver- 
saries ; priests who compromise not only their consciences but also 
their good name and the efficacy of their ministry. 

We earnestly call your attention to all this, venerable brethren, 
confident that between widespread passion for the new and exag- 
gerated attachment to the past, you will use a prudence which is 
circumspect and vigilant, even when it tries fresh paths of activity 
and struggle for the triumph of the truth. We are far from holding 
that the apostolate must not be in keeping with the reality of modern 
life and that projects adapted to the needs of our time should not be 
promoted. But since the whole apostolate carried on by the Church 
is by its essence under the control of the bishops, new forms must not 
be introduced save with the ordinary’s approval. Ordinaries of one 
and the same region of one and the same country must strive in this 
matter to establish an understanding among themselves in order to _ 
provide for the needs of their districts and to study the methods 
best suited to, and in keeping with, the modern apostolate. 

In this way, all will be done in an orderly and disciplined manner 
and the efficacy of priestly action will be assured. Let everyone be 
persuaded of this : that it is necessary to follow the voice of God and 
not that of the world, and to regulate the activity of the apostolate 
according to the directives of the hierarchy and not according to 
personal opinions. It is a vain illusion to think oneself able to hide 
one’s own inner poverty and still co-operate effectively in spreading 
the Kingdom of Christ by novelties in external methods. 


THE CLERGY AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


Similarly, a correct attitude is required with regard to the social 
doctrine of our times. 

There are some who show themselves fearful and uncertain when 
faced with the wickedness of Communism, which aims to rob of their 
faith the very ones whom it promises material prosperity. But 
documents recently issued by this. Holy See have shown clearly the 
‘way to be followed, the path from which no one must stray unless he 
wishes to fail in his duty. 
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Others show themselves no less timid and uncertain in the face’of 
that economic system which derives its name from the excessive 
amassing of private wealth [excessive or exaggerated capitalism}! 
the serious effects of which the Church has never ceased to denounce, 
The Church has not only indicated the abuses of capital and the right 
to property promoted and defended by this system, but has insisted 
just as much that capital and private property must be instruments 
of production for the benefit of the whole of society and the meansof 
sustaining and defending the freedom and dignity of the huma 
person. Errors of both economic systems and the harmful results 
deriving from them must convince everyone, especially priests, to 
remain faithful to the social teaching of the Church and to spread 
its knowledge and practical application. This teaching is the only 
one that can remedy the evils We have denounced, evils which are 
spread abroad in such a lamentable manner. This teaching unite 
and perfects the demands of justice and the duties of charity and 
promotes a social order which does not oppress individuals and 
isolate them in a blind selfishness, but unites everyone in harmonious 
relations and the bond of fraternal solidarity. 


Following the example of the Divine Master, the priest must go 
out to meet the poor, the working class, all those who are in difi- 
culties and misery, which includes also many of the middle class and 
not a few brother priests. But he must not overlook those who, 
although well-off as far as worldly goods are concerned, are often the 
poorest in soul and-have need:of being called to spiritual renovation 
in order to do as did Zacchaeus. ‘I give one-half of my possessions 
to the poor, and if I have defrauded anyone of anything, I restore it 
fourfold” (Luke 19 : 8). Where struggling society is concerned, 
therefore, the priest must never lose sight of the purpose of his 
mission. Zealously and fearlessly he must explain the Catholic 
principles about property, wealth, social justice and Christian 
charity among the different classes and give to all an obvious 
example of their application. 


Ordinarily, carrying out of ‘these Christian social principles in 


Phrase in brackets eet the translator. The preceding phrasing is @ 
literal translation of the official Latin text. Because the Ttalian translation 
appearing in L’Osservatore Romano used the word “‘ capitalism ** while. the 
Latin did not, the N.C.W.C. News pervine requested a precise oft Vet 
the meaning of the Latin phrase. Msgr. Antonio Bacci, secre e. Vai 
‘Secretariate for Bri Hiei t3 Princes, said that what was intended the Latia 
phrase was ‘‘ excessive or exaggerated capitalism.’’ Monsignor i heads 
the Secretariate that is charged siget with the preparation in ‘Latin of documents 
committed to it by the Pope. 
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public life is the task of the laity, but:where no capable lay Catholics 
are found, the wey effort to train some 


quately. 
THE HOLY FATHER’S SOLICITUDE FOR 
THE POOR CLERGY 


_ This subject gives Us the opportunity of saying a word about the 
economic conditions in which during the postwar period very many 
priests find themselves, especially those in regions which have felt 
more seriously the consequénices of ‘thé war and of the political 
situation brought about by the recent conflict. This state of affairs 
distresses Us profoundly, and We leave nothing undone in order to’ 
telieve to the best of Our ability the hardship, salad and extreme 
want experienced by many. - 


You especially, venerable brethren, are hs aware how, in places 
of extreme need, We intervened through the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council by giving extraordinary faculties to the bishops to 
éliminate glaring economic inequalities between priests of the same 
diocese. We observe that in many places priests have answered 
their Pastor’s call in a praiseworthy manner. In other places, it has 
not been possible to carry out fully the regulations laid down because 
of serious difficulties encountered. 

For this reason, We exhort you to continue in paternal fashion 
on the path you have taken and to notify Us of the results of your 
¢fforts, for it is inadmissible that the worker who has laboured and 
still labours in the vineyard of the Lord should go without his daily 

Moreover, venerable brethren, We strongly praise all joint efforts 
you make so that priests not only do not lack for their daily needs, 
but also that their-future is provided for, following the social security 
system which is already in force in other classes of society, which We 
‘Praise so much and which assures proper assistance in case of sick- 
ess, infirmity and old age. In this way you will relieve the anxieties . 
0f priests about an insecure future. 

In this connexion, We express Our paternal satisfaction with all : : 
those priests, who even at considerable sacrifice, have helped and 
Stilihelp their brethren, especially the sick and aged. — 

_ By acting in this manner they give a shining proof of that mutual 
tharity, which Jesus Christ has laid down as the distinctive mark of. - 
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if-you have love for one another” (John 13 : 35). 


We trust that these ties of brotherly love will become ever closer 
between priests of all nations, so that it may become ever more 
obvious that they, ministers of God the Universal Father, are united 
by the bond of charity, regardless of race. 

But you will well understand that such a problem cannot be 
adequately resolved unless the faithful feel the obligation to ‘help 
the clergy according to their ability and to take every step needéd 
to achieve this end. 

Therefore, instruct the faithful under your care on their obliga- 
tion to help their priests in want. Our Lord’s words always hold 
true. ‘‘ The labourer deserves his wages” (Luke 10 : 7). How'can 
you expect fervent and energetic work from priests when they lack 
the necessities of life ? 

Those faithful who overlook this duty open the way, although 
involuntarily, to the Church’s enemies, who in a number of countries 
seek to starve the clergy in order to deprive the people of their 
lawful pastors. 

Public authorities also, according to the conditions prevailing} in 
each country, have the duty of providing for the needs of the clergy, 
from whose activity society derives incalculable spiritual and moral 
benefits. - 


FINAL EXHORTATION 


’ In closing Our exhortation We cannot refrain from recapitu- 
lating and repeating how much We desire to impress Our words 
deeper and deeper in your minds as a programme of life and work. 

We are priests of Christ. Therefore we must labour with all our 
strength to see that the fruits of His Redemption be most efficaciously 
applied to every soul. Consider the immense need of our time. We 


must make every effort to lead back to Christ those brethren whd’ 
have strayed through error or been blinded by passions, to enlighten © 


nations with the light of Christian doctrine, to guide them according 
to the precepts of the Gospel and to form in them more Christian 
consciences, and lastly to urge them to struggle for the triumph of 
truth and justice. 


We shall reach our goal only when we have so sanctified ourselves 
that we are able to transmit to others the life we have received — 


Christ. 
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For this reason We remind every. priest of the words of the 
Apostle : “‘ Do not neglect the grace that is in thee, granted to thee 
by reason of prophecy with the laying on of hands of the presby- 
terate” (I Tim. 4 : 14). . ‘‘ Show thyself in all things an example of 

good works, in teaching, in integrity and dignity ; let thy speech 
be sound and blameless, so that anyone opposing may be put to 
shame, having nothing bad to say of us ” (Titus. 2: 7 and 8). 


~ Take the greatest heed of the grace of your vocation, beloved 
‘sons, and. live it so as to produce abundant fruit for the mie 
of the Church and the conversion of her enemies. 


In order that this Our exhortation achieve the desired result, — 
We repéat these words to you with particular affection, words which 
in view. of the Holy Year are more opportune than.ever before : 
“ But be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man, 
which has been created according to God in justice and holiness of 

truth” (Ephes. 4 : 23 and 24). “ Be you, therefore, imitators of 
God, as very dear children and walk in love, as Christ also loved us 
and delivered himself up for us an offering and a sacrifice to God to 
ascend in fragrant odour ”’ (Ibid. 5: 1 and 2). ‘‘ But be filled with 
the Spirit, speaking to one another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord” (did. 5: 18 and 19). ‘“‘ Be vigilant in all perseverance and 
supplication for all the saints’ (Jbid. 6:18). 


Reflecting upon these incentives given by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, We think it opportune to suggest that during the course of . 
this Holy Year you follow a special course of spiritual exercises, so 
thiit, full of renewed fervour and piety, you can incite other souls to . 
acijuire divine indulgence. 

Lastly, when you meet more serious difficulties in the path of 
holiness and the exercise of your ministry, turn your eyes and your 
mind trustfully to her who is the mother of the Eternal Priest and 
therefore mother of all Catholic priests. You are well aware of the. 
goodness of this mother. In many regions you have been the. 
humble instruments of the mercy of the Immaculate Heart of Mary . 
in reviving the faith and charity of the Christian people. ; 


Our Lady loves everyone with a most tender love, but She has a 
particular predilection for priests, who are the living image of her - 
Jesus. Take comfort in the thought of the love of the Divine 
Mother for each of you and you will find the labours of your a 
tation and priestly ministry much easier. : 
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- To the Beloved Mother of God, mediatrix of heavenly graces, We 
entrust the priests of the whole world in order that through her 
intercession God will vouchsafe a generous outpouring of His 
Spirit, which will move all ministers of the altar to holiness. and 
through their ministry will spiritually renew the face of the earth: * 
' Trusting in the powerful patronage of the Immaculate Virgin 
Mary for realization of these wishes, We implore an abundance of 
divine graces on all, but especially on the bishops and priests who 
suffer persecution, imprisonment and exile because of their dutiful 
defence of the rights and the freedom of the Church. We express 
Our most tender affection to them and exhort them paternally to 
continue to give an example of priestly courage and virtue. 

May the Apostolic Blessing that We impart wholeheartedly to 
each and all of you, venerable brethren, and to all your priests, be 
the earnest of these heavenly graces atid a proof of Our paternal 
benevolence. 

Given at Rome in St. Peter’s on September 23 of the Holy Year, 
1950, the twelfth year of Our pontificate. 


PIUS PP Xil: 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Father Patrick Murnane, Diocesan Inspector of Schools 
in the Diocese of Cloyne, writes: 


Dear Reverend Editor, 


In Father Tynan’s article on “‘ Visiting the School,” in the 
October issue, a question is raised which has been discussed at 
many a meeting of priests up and down the country. That it 
should be discussed is, of course, hardly surprising since it is a 
question concerned with one of the ordinary important duties of 
priests in their parishes. That it should be discussed, however, 
for so long without tangible result, is, at first sight, very surprising. 
It points, indeed, to the difficulty of the question. I am not hoping 
to present a ready-made and satisfying solution, therefore. <A 
solution, to my mind, can be found only in one way, and it will 
be a composite solution to; fit different circumstances. That 
brings me to my first point. 


What we need for a problem such as the regular visiting of 
the school is a pooling of experiences with the addition of such 
scientific advice as people like Father Tynan can give. Why 
not have these opinions aired in the pages of your magazine, some- 
what in the manner of those very interesting discussions on leakage 
in Northern Ireland and England, published in The Furrow a while 
back ? 

And now for my own private grousings. Father Tynan sug- 
gests that if a young priest wishes to become a catechist, the only 
sensible thing to do is to take over a class, preferably of the younger 
children. He grants that it is not always possible to do this. 
That as far as many a parish is concerned is an understatement ; 
priests, particularly in “country” parishes, will assure you that 
it is completely impossible to take such a class. The trouble is. 
that Father Tynan’s article offers no other solution, though he is 
most helpful towards the understanding of the children, and more 
vital still, to my mind, the understanding of the teacher. As I 
said at the beginning, no single view will solve the problem ; a 
pooling of resources is needed. The examination method, de- 
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scribed by Father Tynan as better than doing nothing, is perhaps 
not quite so inadequate as that bit of faint praise would suggest. 
The examination of children helps us to understand the capacities 
of children ; it can give us a subject for instruction and a point that 
evidently needs elaboration. Used as the starting point for a 
talk, or better still for a discussion, the examination method can 
be a very sensible instrument indeed. 


The priest in visiting can do another great service. He can 
tid teacher and children of the “‘ programme complex.” There 
is a too-great rigidity, particularly in our national schools, about 
what should and what should not be done and about the manner 
of doing what should be done. The priest entering the school 
can bring with him a new approach, an approach that makes of 
the Christian Doctrine class preparation, not for the annual ex- 
amination, but for that final examination that we call judgment. 
After all, who better understands the evils that beset the souls of 
men? Who knows better against what evils a child’s soul must 
be prepared? It is not likely that the children will do any the 
worse for this broader approach in the annual examination ; rather 
must they, if the job be done properly, do much better. 


Again, there are matters in which the priest can be of specia] 
value. There is, for example, the instruction of children in the 
Mass ; it is a curious but well-known fact that our lay people—and 
that to a lesser extent includes lay-teachers—are not well versed ~ 
in the meaning of the Mass, particularly in the significance the Mass 
has for them personally. One can teach satisfactorily only out 
of full knowledge. _If the priest, in instructing the children, were 
actually improving the teachers’ knowledge rather than the child- 
ren’s, then, even, his efforts were certainly not in vain. If the 
missal is taught in the school, who better than the priest to teach 
it ? Some of our priests, too, are using films to explain the Mass; 
it is a modern and a very effective instrument. 

I have not dealt with secondary or technical schools. The 
priest’s openings and opportunities are more obvious here. These 
schools have, however, too many separate and distinct problems 
of their own to discuss them now. I respectfully suggest that 

they might, very profitably, be discussed in The Furrow. 
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May I, as a parting word, mention a simple device to get over 
this difficulty of being regarded as somewhat of an intruder in 
the school? Why not let it be known in some prudent way, that 
the law insists that the priest visit the school and teach there ? 
Many teachers, I believe, are not aware of the nature of the priest’s 
obligation. 

Yours faithfully, 
PATRICK C. MURNANE, 


The Irish in Britian 


Dear Reverend Editor, 

If the letter of Mr. M. J. Molloy in your November number 
means anything, it means that the state of affairs he depicts as 
existing among the 200 Irish servants in a leading London hotel 
is typical of the spiritual state of the Irish in England. Indeed, 
he as much as says so when he speaks of “‘ the mass apostasy that 
is going on” and the necessity of ‘‘a mission to the Irish in Eng- 


land.” 


Now I am not a casual visitor to England or to London. I 
am a priest who has spent twenty-six years on the mission in Eng- 
land and Wales, and twelve of these in London where I am working 
still. As an Irishman I have naturally taken a special interest 
in my countrymen and have kept in close contact with them. 
And I want to say that Mr. Molloy’s letter, in so far as it refers 
generally to the Catholicism of the Irish in England, is entirely 
misleading and false, and that it amounts to a cruel and gratuitous 
slander on people who, in their difficult circumstances, are on the 
whole a credit to their religion and their country. 


This sort of racket about the Irish in England has been con- 
fined in the past to the anti-Irish Catholic press in this country. 
It broke out regularly around St. Patrick’s Day. Now it has for 
some time been transferred to Ireland, with somehow an increase 
of bitterness on the original uncharitable strictures. 
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The truth is, of course, that a certain number of the Irish in 
this country do fall away from the practice of their religion. But 
these are, in my experience, a very small minority : a mere fraction 
of the vast whole. And of that fraction I would say that the 
majority consists of those who would have fallen away even in 
their own country. It is easy, of course, to single out individual 
instances, to exaggerate them, and to make them seem character- 
istic of the general body. But it is as misleading as it is easy. 


Perhaps about four-fifths of the Catholic population here are 
Irish or of Irish descent. The virile and progressive Catholicism 
in England at present must, therefore, be largely due to them. It 
certainly cannot be attributed to the comparatively tenuous 
minority. Why should not their countrymen at least give them 
credit for this palpable result of their active Catholic lives, instead 
of fastening on the few that fall victims to their surroundings? 
To listen to some of their critics one would think that Irish 
Catholics in England contributed to nothing except the “‘ leakage.” 
There is a large ‘‘ leakage” undoubtedly, but it is not entirely, 
not even largely, due to them. And if I were to mention one 
source of this leakage, well known to me, it would probably shock 
your readers. 

In dealing with this question of the Irish in England, statistics 
of any value are impossible to obtain. I can only give my own 
experience, confirmed by the experience of Irish priests of my 
acquaintance. I am engaged on confessional work for at least 
twenty-four hours of every week, and I can safely say that eighty 
or ninety per cent. of those I hear are Irish or of Irish descent. 
How do I know that? Chiefly perhaps by what I call “ the Irish 
Act of Contrition.”’ And this parish would not be deemed an 
“Trish” parish. I cannot think that my experience in this mat- 
ter is unique, or even uncommon. 


Mr. Molloy seems to think that the chief danger to Irish im- 
migrants here is the “‘ stock modern attacks on belief in the exist- 
ence of God.” It is nothing of the kind. The danger is almost 
entirely moral: not intellectual or dogmatic. And here I may 
say that I have found new arrivals from Ireland quite as well in- 
structed in their religion a sthe products of English Catholic schools. 
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As to the insulting suggestion that the Irish in England should 
have a mission all to themselves—I suppose to lift them nearer 
the level of their English fellow-Catholics—I will only say this: 
there was a general mission throughout England in 1949 and ac- 
cording to reports at the time the bulk of those attending it were 
Irish. I can testify to this being the case in at least three or four 
parishes in London. 

Mr. Molloy seems to have struck a particularly bad patch on 
his visit to London, where the average attendance at a 6.30 Mass 
on Sundays is thirty. In the church I know best the average 
attendance at the 6.30 week-day Mass is much above that, and the 
average at the 6.30 on Sundays is certainly much above a hun- 
dred. And this Church is not so far from “‘ the heart of London.” 

I have no illusions that anything I say will serve in the least 
to stop this racket. But I think it is high time that it should 
stop. The Irish in England are no “ problem ” ; they are a con- 
stant challenge to the paganism in the midst of which they live. 


Yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH SMITH, C.P. | 
St. Joseph’s Retreat, 
Highgate Hill, 
London. 


Dear Editor, 

I suspect that Mr. Molloy has allowed his sense of the dramatic 
to lead him into accepting an exaggerated estimate of the defec- 
tion from the Faith of Irish boys and girls. I, too, know one of 
the largest hotels in London, perhaps the largest, and my young 
Irish friends there tell me a very different story, a story which 
tings true to me after more than thirty years’ experience as a priest 
in this country. 

The fact is that a splendid proportion of our intelligent boys 
and girls who have a sense of responsibility stand up as best they 
can against the fierce challenge of English paganism. But it re- 
mains true that, the giddy, irresponsible type walk almost straight 
into disaster when they leave Ireland in these days. At home, 
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like the same type in every community, they only went to Mass 
_ because the crowd was going that way or because they were com- 
pelled by their parents. 

None the less, parents and priests have grave obligations 
towards these unfortunate people and at present we are failing 
lamentably in fulfilling them. The linking up of the organisations 
for helping them in Ireland and Great Britain is ludicrously in- 
adequate at a time when even the least intelligent can grasp that 
we are living in what is a crisis of the greatest urgency. 


Yours faithfully, 
GERALD FLANAGAN (REV.) 
The Presbytery, 
Iver Heath, 
Bucks. 
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